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ATURDAY CONCERT at CRYSTAL PALACE, Tuts Day, 

November 10th, at Three o'clock. Programme will include: Overture, 

‘« Tragic” (Brahms) ; Concerto for strings (J. 5, Bach); Walther’s Prize Song, 

‘ Meistersinger ” (Wagner) ; Symphony No. 7, in A (Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Mélodie” 

and “A L’Espagnole” (F. H. Cowen); Ballet, ‘‘ Dance of the Hours,” Gioconda 

(Ponchielli). = a Maas. Oonductor—Mr AvG@ustT Manns. Seats, 
2s, 6d., 1s., an le 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


) R and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 

ACADEMY FOR SINGING, “ Bonatty,” 85 & 87, Cambridge Gardens, 
Notting Hill, In and Out-Door Pupils—Professional and Amateur. Studies: 
Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Choral Practice, &c. For Pro- 
spectuses, apply as above; or Mr STEDMAN, 12, Berners Street, W. 


ENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded in Honour 

of the Memory of FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, for the 
Education of Musical Students of both Sexes.—A SCHOLARSHIP of the Value 
of £80 per annum, subject to renewal, is now VACANT. Candidates between 
the ages of Fourteen and Twenty-four, being Single, and Natives of or 
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FIRST THOUGHTS on INDIAN MUSIC. 


BEING 
TWENTY POPULAR INDIAN MELODIES, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by 


PRAMOD KUMAR TAGORE. 
Net, post free, 3s. 


©. MAHILLon & Co., 42, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpiINas, CHANCERY LANE. 


(jUBEENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the ag of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 











domiciled in Great Britain or Ireland, should apply in hay (enclosing 
Testimonials and Certificate of Birth), to the Secretary (address as below), on or 
before the 14th December next. In awarding the Scholarship, preference will 
be given to talent in composition, Specimens of which should be sent with the 
application. Copies of the Rules may be had from the Secretary. 


By Order, 
JULIAN MARSHALL, Hon. Sec. 
Care of Messrs Metzler & Co., 
42, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ERR SCHUBERTH, Director of the Schubert Society, 
begs to announce his RETURN from the Continent. 
Address—244, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


i R ABERCROMBIE requests that all COMMUNICA- 
TIONS respecting ENGAGEMENTS or SINGING LESSONS be addressed 
to his new Residence— 








Sussex House, 
BENTINCK TERRACE, 
ReGENT’s PARK. 


Mr ABERCROMBIE has VACANCIES for Two or Three Pupils. 
M388 CHEYNE, Pianist, from the Conservatoire, Berlin, 


Hochschule, and certificated pupil of Sir Julius Benedict, has ARRIVED in 
Town, Applications for Concerts or Lessons to be addressed to 
47, LILyYVILLE Roap, FutHam, 8.W. 


DLLE ALICE CAVE, Pianist from the Conservatoire 
Royal de Lidge (two Gold Medals), has ARRIVED in Town. Apahtentions 
for Concerts or Lessons to be addressed to 8, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W. 


pores PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. Sr1tes & Oo., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn, Pianos exchanged. 


FOR SALE.—TO VIOLINISTS. 
A VIOLIN, by Antonrus Srraprvarius. Fecit Cremona, 


Anno 1710, Splendid tone and in good preservation. Can be seen on 
applying to “ H. W. N.,” 6, Bridge Street, Great Berkhamsted, Herts. 

















MS, LIBRETTO OF AN ENGLISH OPERA TO BE SOLD. 
THE LIBRETTO of a Three-Act OPERA, of a most 


Dramatic and Romantic character, on a French Historical Subject. Ad- 
dress, for particulars and terms, to “ BASHI BAzooK,” Musical World Office, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate on, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BirkKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Just Published, ‘ 

HE OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION (with 

BENEDICTUS and AGNUS DED), set to Music in the key of E, for Four 
Voices, by E. BuNNETT, Mus.D., price Ninepence. Also, by the same Com- 
,aTE DEUM LAUDAMUS, in the key of E, and MAGNIFICAT and 
C DIMITTIS, in the key of A, price Threepence each. 

London: NovE.tLo, Ewer & Co. 
“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing the above To-Day 

(Saturday), at The Dome, Brighton. 


BEBTHOVEN’S 


TEMPO DI MENUETTO 


f FROM THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN SONATA, OP. 30). 
TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE ALONE BY 
JULES BRISSAC. 
Price 3s. 
London: O. JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 


“This popular movement, in which the pianoforte and violin have hitherto 
enjoyed a joint monopoly, is here adapted as a solo for the former instrument ; 
and thus the captivating melody of thoven, skilfully cast ina new mould, 
is available on all occasions to pianists who sympathise with the inexpressible 
power of the ‘immeasurably rich master.’”—‘ Musical World,” Aug. 18th, 1883. 


Just Published. 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 


I KNOW NOT YET .. price 4/- 


(Words by G@. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF . d .. price 4/— 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
oe. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


New Song for a Soprano Voice by J, L. HATTON, 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 





Sona. 
WORDS BY J. STEWART. 
Music by 
‘. L, HATTON. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & OCo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harton, ‘‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and ‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 





Just Published. 


TWILIGHT FANCIES. 


BALLAD. 
Words by Mrs M. A, BAINES. 
Music by 
Ww. oC. Beivawy. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, composed by W, O. Levey, 


“COME HOME SOON, ACUSHLA,” price 4s.; “THOUGHTS OF OTHER 
DAYS” (words by Longfellow), price 4s. 





Just Published. 


FAR HW Hil. 


Sona. 
Words by VIOLET FANE. 
Music by 


MRS CADWALLADER ADAMS 
(ANNIE STOPFORD). 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE RETURN OF THE ARMY.” 
REDERIC PENNA’S Military Duet for Tenor and Bass, 
“THE RETURN OF THE ARMY,” was sung by Mr WALTER JARVIS 
and the COMPOSER at St James’s Hall, on Wednesday Evening, Nov. 7th, 
—Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“THE RIGHT WAY TO GO.” 


HIS popular Song, by Freprric Penna, will be sung at 


the Composer’s Benefit Concert, in November.—DuNCAN DAVISON & Co. 
244, Regent Street, London, W. : 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU 2?” (QUARTET). 

\ ADAME FRANCES BROOKE, Miss HENDEN 

; WARDE, Mr JOHN CROSS, and Mr HY. PRENTON will sing the 

admired Quartet by AscueEr, “‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” during their 
Tour in the North. 

“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” “DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS.” 

\ R SINCLAIR DUNN (R.A.M.) will sing “ ALICE, 

WHERE ART THOU?” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S Arrangement of 

the famous Irish Melody (Bonny Portmore), ‘DEAR LAND OF MY 


FATHERS,” at the Tower Hill Concert, on Nov. 12th, i i i 
iuoel Pamzes ena at 1,in aid of the Schools of 


BENEDICT’S “CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 


























BALFE’S ‘“‘ KILLARNEY.” 


Ms BEATA FRANCIS will sing Benepicr’s Variations 
on the “CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” 
at Cheltenham, This Day, Nov. 10th, 


and Batre’s ‘ KILLARNEY,” 





THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND Te OF THE VOIOR FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davisoyw & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
L2 PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. OurciI. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
nt Street. 

ar on for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 

and ear of a student in singing.”—ictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMonD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. i i 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. oe are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 
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TO THE PROFESSION. 
RACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at RosEn- 


KRANZ’ PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


QTANDARD and POPULAR VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT (words by Lady Jonn MANNERS, Sir W. 
FRASER, JOHN OXENFORD, Henry F. 0. CuHorLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
The Knieut of Morar, &c., &.) :— 





Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER 4/-| LovE ATSFA...  ... vee 4/- 
SIGHING FOR THEE ... ove +. 3/- | MINE, THOU ART MINE... + 3/- 
A SPRING THouGHt... ... ... 3/-| Wy ArT THOU SaDDEN'’DP 4/- 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP ... sae +. 4/-| Noran’s MESSAGE ... we owe 4/- 
THE PARTING (LA PARTENZA) ... 3/-| THE ECHO S0NG@G eos oss ++ 3/- 


LE CARNEVAL (with Variations)... 4/- | WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP 4/- 





London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Musicsellers. 
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Roval Academy of Music. 
SIR GEORGE MACFARREN’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS,* 
(1883-4—62nd year.) 
(Concluded from page 684.) 


I must now conscientiously speak on a subject which I still feel to 
be delicate, but which I also feel to be so important as to overcome 
personal scru les. Think not, Ientreat you, that because I practise 
my craft with what little means Nature and my own painstakin 
enable me, that I on any account will allow myself to be compare 
with others on the subject I have now to bring before your notice. 
The event of Peneeery last has changed the relationship of the man 
of whom I must speak, with mankind at large ; no longer amenable 
to contemporary criticism, his life and his » nae now and hence- 
forth belong to yesterday, and opinion, which might waver upon an 
incomplete career, may, this career being closed, ripen into judg- 
ment. Iam deeply, strongly convinced that my solemn duty to you 
is to state, fearless and heedless of consequence to myself, the result 
of long, careful, anxious, and even painful reflection. Leave per- 
sonalities out of the question, and look upon the broad principle of 
art progress and art development. An opinion has been largely dis- 
seminated in recent years that the musical elements are exhausted 
whereof the masterpieces of previous generations are compounded ; 
and this opinion implies the necessity for novelty and the desirability 
of something in the time to come which has not been of old. 

One composer in particular has, by most extraordinary exertions 
of the printing press, been brought into very prominent notice—a 
composer of such ability that his exertions have to a large extent 
justified the esteem in which he has been held, but whose genius 
has been in a large sense misapplied, and whose works are to be 
studied rather in the sense of aan to avoid than what to follow. 
When Richard Wagner was a worker in the world, it was a duty 
of journalism to criticise the merits of this or that work he brought 
forward. He is now not of usin the sense of an active member, but 
he will for long be with us in the manifestation of his powers which 
remains. It is for time to come to prove how great permanence is 
in those works, Much may be po against them,—Firstly, as to 
their dramatic construction, in the total unlikeness of precedent in 
his frequent choice of subjects ; in his employment of monsters and 
preternatural beings (which, in many instances, place his serious 
works on a parallel with the openings of our comic pantomimes), in 
his prolongation of dramatic situation beyond the possibility of life, 
and so withdrawing the vital principles of dramatic effect; the 
many instances in his dramatic works (which he will not allow to be 
called operas, and which his admirers tell us are not music), wherein 
what in old times would have been called the vice in dramatic con- 
struction of “‘ keeping the stage waiting,” prevails for seconds—nay, 
for minutes—and while no action proceeds, a person stands as though 
he were delivering a lesson to the audience rather than performing 
a living character in the scene which should be in progress. 
Secondly, as to his treatment of the orchestra: this composer differs 
from that practice which has made orchestration an art in itself. 
Orchestration one may describe as the chemistry of sound, the 
balancing different qualities of tone so as to produce new effects of 
sound from their combination. The greatest art of the orchestral 
writer is to produce many varieties of tone, yet to make for ever the 
distinctness of its several parts apparent to the hearer. Such you 
find to be the case in the orchestration of Mozart, who is, and must, 
I think, remain, the greatest model for us all. No one has produced 
more beautiful effects of musical combination than he, but there is 
never an occasion when one cannot as distinctly trace with the ear 
in performance the separate walk in every part of the score as one 
could trace it by the eye if one examined the musical construction 
on paper, Now, in the composer whose name I have adduced, there 
isnot a variety of sound, The same quality of tone prevails through- 
out an opera of four hours’ length. One has but the variety which 
is made by striking more forcibly, or less forcibly on the pianoforte 
—of loud and less loud—but the constancy of the same tone of brass 
and reed instruments prevails from beginning to end, and with such 
indistinctness of part-writing that, when the music has been com- 
mitted to memory by a listener, he cannot, in many instances, trace 
the elements of the score. Thirdly, if this be not a branch of the 
foregoing, as to his treatment of instruments and voices, possibility 
seems to be a formalism far beneath his care, and he has many a 
time written passages which could not be executed till he has 
yielded to the importunities of players and singers, and he has left 
many that are incapable of performance. On these grounds I must 
fear that this writer has been a bad influence to the musical history 
of the recent past, though he would have been no influence but for 
the genius he has manifested, and which I most distinctly wish to 





* From the accredited manuscript supervised by the speaker, 








acknowledge. The beautiful movements which appear in the course 
of his works dazzle us and benumb the sense for the moment to those 
large portions which are unequal to them. If we meet in the world 
with a person of fascinating manners, he may, if we have not great 
self-strength, lead us into evil ways ; but, if we meet with an equally 
vicious person who is as repulsive in his manners as he is bad in his 
morals, none of us will be tempted, and he will have no influence 
upon us at all but to make us abhor his course. It is the momentary 
excellences of this writer which are his dangerous parts, and it is 
erence | to be desired, therefore, that we watch his incidents of 
uty with circumspection. 

Let me refer to another element in this author's writing, namely, 
the discarding of the principles of musical construction, grounding 
his practice upon the idea that the music is but a portion of the 
work presénted to the public, that it is dependent on the words, 
that it is dependent on the dramatic action, and that it must work 
together with these to complete the composition presented ; and 
that the trammels, as they are called, of Art forms are fetters to 
genius, and hindrances to the just development of musical ideas. A 
work of Art, without plan, design, form, cannot exist. A work of 
Nature presents to us the most distinct evidence of plan, design, 
form; and Art can only emulate Nature when it proceeds on principle, 
and when its constructed productions are with this ideal of principle 
at its very root. 

There is a royal residence, not far from Pimlico, wherein, for the 
goodly appearance of the exterior, it is so contrived that the lower 
part of one window illuminates the ceilings of one story, and the 
upper part of the same window rises from the floor to the story 
above, making a practical inconvenience in both tiers of chambers. 
Several passages in the same edifice are never brightened by the 
sun's rays, but are artificially lighted through day and night. I 
spoke once of this with a distinguished :rchitect, who marvelled 
that a building which had been erected at enormous cost to the 
nation should have such inconsistencies ; and this architect said to 
me, entirely confirming my own view, ‘‘ This palace is a specimen 
of Bad Art. The artist should know first of all the necessities of 
his situation, and he should make them the occasion for his beauty, 
and not sacrifice the necessities of within to external appearances.” 
Now, musical design should be built upon the exigencies of the 
situation to be illustrated ; but this situation is at the heart of the 
musical plan, and musical plan may be thoroughly designed, 
thoroughly fulfilled, whether the peculiarities of the text (if we 
refer but to words) or the dramatic action (if we extend beyond 
single sentences) be made the groundwork of musical plan. 

In the grandest masterpieces of dramatic construction—I 
mean the two greatest operas of Mozart and the opera of 
Beethoven — there is the strongest illustration of dramatic 
requirements. Each person in the drama has a character of 
music to sing which distinguishes him from every one of the 
others—every situation in the scene is so fully embodied in 
music that one may almost count the footsteps, almost conceive 
the gesticulations with which the music is to be put into action ; 
and yet the musical design of every number is as perfect as if it had 
been applied to an instrumental composition, where there was 
nothing but the composer’s fancy to control the arrangement of ideas. 
Let those masterpieces be your guide, and if we are to attempt the 
modern, let it be done in comparison with what has gone before, 
and which has established itself as the classical in art. 

You may call me from these remarks a Conservative—a Tory if 
you will. Let us conserve what is good, let us bind ourselves to 
the study of what has received the stamp of time ; but let us be 
Radical, let us probe to the very root what in novel discoveries may 
advance our art, assist our progress. Let us denounce nothing because 
it is new, but let us inspect the elements of which it is composed, 
and find in them the qualities of beauty for our acceptance, or those 
abnormal monstrosities which we must reject. 7 

The remarks upon this one composer are not altogether inapplic- 
able to musical executancy. Let us not imagine that the accom- 
plishment of technical difficulties is the entire end of the singer and 
the player. Technical difficulties are the means, and not the end. 
One must exert all the faculties to obtain such lithesomeness of the 
muscles, whether of the vocal or digital organs, as will enable us to 
execute the music less difficult in appearance, wherein the real 
difficulty is overpowered by our mastery of these technical exercises. 
Then, we must work at such gymnastics to fit us for the ——— 
of the less glittering, but the more sound essentials in the wor 
before us, and not be satisfied with the display of mechanical exe- 
cution alone, regarding that as the sole end of art, but, on the other 
hand, as the means to higher accomplishments. The sounding harp 
and tinkling cymbal are not the only elements of good effect in orches- 
tration; the protracting of passionate utterances beyond a some- 
what vague but most imperative limit, is not dramatic expression ; 
the exercise for its own sake of finger fluency, or vocal volubility, 
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though it may evoke applause at the instant, is not the process 
whereby the sympathy may be stirred, the pulse quickened, the 
heart reached, of the listener. 

You know the Shaksperian apothegm, ‘‘ The wish is father to the 
thought.” This is the whole principle of the modern philosophy of 
Schopenhauer. It finds its application in the subject under con- 
sideration. The first conception of a musical idea is the wish. The 
elaboration of this, with juxtaposition of harmony, of part writing, 
the development into largely constructed movement, is the result of 
the thought—contrivance, if you will—of the application of the 
powers within us. The first conception of a musical performance is 
the wish to fulfil it; the careful study of its details is the thought 
which brings us to the power of presenting it. Carry this very 
significant phrase in your mind, and be your wish for success 
the father of that thought which will enable you to accomplish 
it. 

You will forgive me that I say to-day less than I wished to bring 
before you. You may notice that I am not in trim for a vocal 
examination. Let me, then, in a few words, ask you to emulate, 
while you take pride with me, in the past. Let me ask you with me 
to look with ardent hope to the future; but, let me say, our attention 
must be to the present. It is in the now that we are creating the 
history of the Royal Academy of Music. I commend you toa year’s 
good work, and a great distinction in the future. 

Professor Macfarren resumed his seat amid warm applause, with 
which his remarks had been frequently interrupted. 

Mr Brinley Richards: In the name of my fellow Students and 
fellow Professors, I beg to thank you for your admirable and most 
kind address. It must have been a source of very great pleasure to 
us all; and I confess, for my own part, it has added to my humble 
knowledge of the art with which I am proud to be connected. I 
thank you again for your kindness to-day, more especially as you 
have spoken to us under circumstances of inconvenience personally. 
Let me still detain you for one moment to offer you my sincere con- 
gratulations upon the work which will shortly be produced before 
the world at Leeds. I will not trespass longer upon you ; but, once 
more, in the name of my brother Professors and old fellow Students, 
wish you every success. I hope that this work will not be the 
crowning effort of your life, but the first of many to follow. 
(applause. ) 


—~o—— 


THE SONGS OF SCHUBERT. 
(To the Editor of the ** Times.” ) 

S1r,—I am anxious to obtain the help of your readers in reference 
to a new critical edition of the Songs of Schubert, now in progress 
in Germany. During the fifty-five years that have passed since 
Schubert’s early death so many alterations have crept into the songs 
that the original text of the music is in many cases widely departed 
from. The task of rectifying the published editions by the auto- 
graphs, or by early copies, has been undertaken by Mr Max Fried- 
linder, a musician and singer well known in London, whose judg- 
ment, accuracy, and enthusiasm alike fit him for the work. The 
labour involved is great, owing to the wide distances over which the 
manuscripts are scattered. Mr Friedlander is at present in Vienna, 
where the rich collections of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
Messrs N. Dumba, Bauernfeld (Schubert’s friend), Brahms, and 
Franz Lachner (the composers), have been thrown open to him with- 
out reserve. He has received similar aid from Mdme Schumann, 
Mr Stockhausen, Mr Karl Meinert, Count Victor Wimpffen, 
Geheimrath von Loper, and other possessors of Schubert autographs. 
Our own Professor Max Miller, son of the Wilhelm Miller who 
wrote the touching poems of the Schéne Miillerin and the Wintereise, 
two of Schubert's most noted sets of songs, has contributed a preface, 
which cannot fail to add to the value of the edition. 

My object in writing is to bespeak the help of all possessors of 
autographs of Schubert’s songs in this country. It will be a great 
favour, and much assistance to an important work, if all such will 
have the great kindness to communicate on the subject at their early 
convenience with me, or with Messrs Peters, of Leipsic, the pub- 
lishers of the edition.—Your obedient Servant, Grorce GRovE. 

Royal College of Music, Kensington Gore, W. 








San Franco de Sena, the new opera, with music by Emili i 
has been produced at the Centos hota Madrid. enn 








THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN. 

General Alexis Lvow, in his yet unpublished Memoirs, thus 
relates the history of the Russian National Hymn, “God protect 
the Czar,” first publicly performed fifty years ago on the 11th 
December, at tlie Grand Theatre, Moscow : 

‘In 1833 I accompanied the Emperor Nicholas to Prussia and 
Austria. On our return to Russia, I was informed by Count de 
Benkendorff that our Sovereign, regretting that we Russians had no 
National Hymn, and tired of the English air which had so long done 
duty for one, requested me to try and write such a composition. 
The problem struck me as extremely difficult and serious. Re- 
collecting the imposing British hymn, ‘God save the King ;’ the 
French hymn, so full of originality ; and the Austrian hymn, with 
its touching music; I felt and comprehended the necessity of 

roducing something vigorous, grand, moving, and national, fit to 
® heard in a church, in the ranks of the army, or in the midst of a 
popular gathering, and within the reach of everyone, from the scholar 
to tlie person of no education at all. The thought absorbed me ; the 
conditions of the task I was charged to carry out perplexed me. 
One evening, on 7 home very late, I composed and wrote 
down the melody of the Hymn. The next day I called on Jouvosky 
to ask him for the words, but he was not a musician, and could not 
adapt them to the finale in the minor key of the first cadence of the 
melody. 
+1 eatormed Count de Benkendorff that the Hymn was ready. 
The Emperor said he would hear it, and (on the 23rd November, 
1833) came, accompanied by the Empress and the Grand-Duke 
Michael, to the Chapel of the Imperial Choristers. I had summoned 
the whole body of the latter, on backed them up with two full 
bands. The Emperor had the Hymn repeated several times ; then 
sung without accompaniment; and then performed by all the 
executants combined. He said to me in French, ‘It is superb !’ 
and then and there ordered Count de Benkendorff to inform the 
Minister of War that the Hymn was adopted for the whole army. 
The decree was promulgated on the 4th December, 1833, and the 
Hymn was heard publicly for the first time on the 11th December, 
1833, at the Gaal Theatre, Moscow. It seemed as if the Emperor 
wanted to see how the Moscow public liked my work. On the 25th 
December the Hymn was heard in the Winter Palace at the ceremony 
of blessing the standards. The Emperor was pleased to present me 
with a gold snuff-box set with diamonds as a testimony of his 
satisfaction, and ordered, furthermore, that the words, ‘ God protect 
the Czar,’ should be introduced in the armorial bearings of the Lvow 
family.” 

(ee 


A LAY OF THE LAW. 


[The Incorporated Law Society has just held a very successful 
meeting at Bath.] 


Solicitors met down at Bath, the Demurrer 
Was there, Affidavits as fair as could be, 
The merry Cognovits and gay Writs in Error, 
Were found to be chatting of Felo-de-Se ; 
They talked of Commissions, of Bails, of Acquittals, 
Justice Day also said what he felt as a Judge, 
And thought very likely that many acquittals 
And speeches deserved Mr Burchell’s word ‘‘ Fudge. ’ 


There came Surrebutter, and eke the Demises, 
The Feoffees waltzed with the Tenants in Tail ; 
Men spoke of the Sessions, and also Assizes, 
To make malefactors turn terribly pale. 
Replevin was there, with Escheats and Surrenders, 
Kjectments, and Rolls in Exchequer of Pleas, 
With Habeas Corpus, with Emblements, Tenders— 
Oh, who would not revel in pleasures like these ! 


The Mortgage was there, and the Certiorari, 
With three months’ imprisonments, others for life, 
And Breaches of Promise, where Thomas and Mary 
Declined, amid laughter, to be man and wife. 
The Lawyers wrangled of Plaint and Defendant, 
Of fierce Interpleadings and Equity ‘ jaw,” 
And thought without doubt that all people dependent 
On Justice, had better keep clear of the Law ! 
—JPunch. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE,—On the 27th ult., Anton Rubinstein’s 
opera, Die Maccabiéer, was performed for the tirst time at the 
Stadttheater, the eleventh German theatre to produce it. At the 
conclusion of the last act, the applause was loud and prolonged, not 
ending till the orchestra played a “ flourish.” 
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PROPOSED GOSS MEMORIAL, 


A very influential meeting in support of the erection of some 
suitable monument to the memory of Sir John Goss was held at 
the College of Organists on Monday, Oct. 22nd. The proceedings 
opened by the hon. secretary of the College suggesting that the only 
preliminary course before the meeting would seem to be that of 
inviting the illustrious pupil and friend of the departed musician 
(Sir Arthur Sullivan) to preside. This was unanimously agreed 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, who was warmly greeted, claimed the in- 
dulgence of the meeting, as he was suffering from a throat attack, 
which made speaking a matter of some difficulty and pain. He 
pointed out, in well-chosen words, the reputation of the departed 
great ecclesiastical composer, saying that, like the famous architect 
of the metropolitan cathedral in which Sir John Goss passed most 
of his professional life, the musician could claim to have it said 
of his works, Si Monumentum queris, circumspice, or, rather, 
audi. Sir Arthur dwelt upon the pure character of Goss’s Church 
music, and said that some permanent memorial was called for 
whereby to express the esteem and admiration of his contempo- 
raries, pupils, and fellow-workers, He, therefore, moved— 


‘« That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable that the long 
and beneficial services rendered to music in this country by the late 
Sir John Goss, the distinguished Church composer, and the high 
esteem and regard in which he was uniformly held, should be publicly 
expressed by the erection of some suitable memorial in St Paul's 
Cathedral, where he was organist for a period of thirty-four years ;” 
Remarking, also, that large sums were not wanted: it was chiefly 
desirable that the many should be represented by small amounts. 

The chairman’s proposal was seconded by Dr J. F. Bridge, and 
the resolution carried unanimously, 

Sir G, A. Macfarren moved — 

‘“* That a Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, with 

power to add to their number, be forthwith nominated, for the 
purpose of carrying out this design.” 
He recalled, in expressive words, his personal connection with Sir 
John Goss, and felt all would act with loving esteem to forward 
the proposal to so perpetuate the memory of one whose frequent 
services to the art and sweet character so fully merited the honour. 
He felt also that it was important that the habitual attendants 
and strangers visiting St Paul’s should see a memorial to Goss. 
Sir G. A. Macfarren referred to the presentation of the Cambridge 
Doctorship to Sir J. Goss and Sir A, Sullivan. This resolution 
was seconded by Mr J. Barnby, and unanimously carried. 

Mr C. E. Stephens moved— 


“ That Subscriptions be invited to defray the cost of the memorial 
and incidental charges.” 

Seconded by Mr H. Littleton (Novello & Co.), and carried. 

Mr EK. H. Turpin proposed— 

“That Mr W. H. Cummings be requested to act as hon. treasurer 
of the fund, and Mr T. L. Southgate to undertake the duties of hon. 
secretary connected with the matter.” 

This proposal was seconded by Dr. E. J. Hopkins, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. T. Helmore, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Council of the College of Organists for the use of the room, Xc., 
dwelt upon the character of Sir John Goss, and laid stress upon 
his prayerful and earnest attitude as a Church composer. 

Mr W. H. Cummings, in seconding this vote of thanks, also 
recalled characteristics of the departed composer. In his remarks, 
he said he thought that a suitable monument in the National 
Cathedral would be an example to choir boys, showing them a 
high standard to aim at. 

Dr J. Stainer proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Arthur Sullivan 
for occupying the chair. The speaker, in his remarks, dwelt also 
upon the career of the amiable, good man the meeting was 
pledged to honour. He recalled his personal knowledge of Sir 
John Goss from the time he (the speaker) was a chorister of 
seven years of age. He thought Sir John Goss had hardly a 
fault, save that he had not enough rough metal in his constitution 
to fully assert himself in the world. His tenderness of character 
was both attractive and endearing. Dr E. J. Hopkins seconded 
the vote of thanks, 

Sir A. 8. Sullivan felt grateful for the kind words uttered, He 
felt with gratitude that he had a right to call himself Sir John 








Goss’s favourite pupil. So thoughtfully and tenderly did Sir 
John Goss treat him, that he could recall many lessons being 
given in the evening, outside the usual routine of student life. 
Sir A. Sullivan also pointed out that the departed composer and 
organist was a man of most liberal ideas, possessed of great artistic 
knowledge, and ahead of most of his compeers in his appreciation 
of new works. In conclusion, he expressed the great pleasure he 
had had in presiding over a meeting of so distinguished and repre- 
sentative a character. 

The following are the names of the Committee, having power 
to add to their number :— 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir George Macfarren. Sir Robert P. Stewart, 
Sir George J. Elvey, Dr J. Stainer, Dr J. F. Bridge, Dr E. J. 
Hopkins, Dr F. E. Gladstone, Dr G. G. Verrinder, Dr W. H. Monk, 
J. Barnby. E. Prout, F. H. Cowen, G. A. Osborne, C. E. Stephens, 
W. H. Cummings, H. C. Banister, Dr C. Villiers Stanford, J. Higgs, 
Dr C. Steggall, C. King Hall, W. Parratt, Dr J. Bradford, E. H. 
Turpin, H. Gadsby, Dr C. J. Frost, C. J. Jekyll, W. A. Barratt, 
W. C. MacNaught, J. B. Calkin, C. H. Lloyd, H. Littleton, Albert 
Lowe, C. Warwick Jordan, Dr H. T. Pringuer, A. H. Mann, Dr H. 
Hiles, W. H. Gladstone, M.P., M. E. Wesley, A. Randegger, H. 
Weist Hill, Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, F. Walker, J. Spencer Cur- 
wen, J. F, Barnett, E. Faning. 

—o—_ 
A GOSS REMINISCENCE. 

An interesting letter on the same subject, from the pen of one 
of our most distinguished organists, is addressed to our con- 
temporary, The Musical Standard. 

‘* At the meeting held at the rooms of the College of Organists on 
Monday last, to consider the steps to be taken for placing a tablet 
in St Paul’s Cathedral to the memory of the late esteemed organist 
and composer, Sir John Goss, the chairman, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
spoke in glowing but by no means too warm terms of the affectionate 
regard in which that good mari was held equally by his contem- 
poraries and by his juniors and pupils. To know whether this 
feeling was extended to him throughout life, many would doubtless 
be interested to learn how he stood in his comparatively early days 
in the opinion of his seniors ; and to the great esteem in which he 
was universally held, I, as a youthful chorister, was a witness on 
numerous occasions. 

‘‘For some years,—in 1830 and for some time before and after that 
date,—I, as a Chapel Royal boy, attended the meetings of the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club, the Concentores Society, 
the Glee Club, the Madrigal Society, &c., for the purpose of singing 
the treble part of any music that might be ‘called,’ having a part 
for that voice. At these meetings Mr Goss was a frequent attend- 
ant; and I well remember the cordial manner in which his unob- 
trusive entry into the room was invariably welcomed by such men 
as Sir George Smart, Attwood, Bellamy, Linley, Knyvett, Sale, Sir 
John Rogers, Cartwright, and any other influential musicians, 
singers, or patrons of the musical art who might be present. 

‘On one of these occasions Mr Goss’s quiet humour nearly brought 
the performance of a glee to an abrupt termination. A ‘serious’ 
glee had been ‘called ’—one of Spofforth’s,—the sloping desk sup- 
porting the copy had been ~~ before Mr Goss who was to sing 
one of the tenor parts, and the other singers stood around him. 
When they had sung the music about half way through, a tiny 
spider let itself down from the ceiling on to the book and com- 
menced performing a series of extraordinary evolutions. Goss, 
following the little creature with his little finger as it ran its course 
up and down the score, disturbed the gravity of his colleagues 
quite sufficiently. Presently he had a bar's rest, when, instead of 
observing the customary silence, he said in a voice sufficiently loud 
to be heard by those immediately around him, ‘The glee we are 
singing is a Spofforth, but this spider evidently takes it for a 
Webbe.’ This was quite too much for his colleagues, who, from 
that point to the end, sang the ‘serious’ glee with grinning faces 
and tittering voices. ; ri 

“‘What followed was equally amusing. The ever sensitive Mr 
Goss, finding that his witticism had caused a much greater de- 
parture in deportment and manner froin that which he thought 
should occur when singing a serious glee, generously volunteered to 
apologise to his colleagues all round, which offer was of course 
received with a shout, and simply led up to further pleasantries. 

‘“*E, J. Hopkins.” 








Bovervat.—The celebrated Russian author, Ivan Tourgeneff, who 
died here in the house of Mdme Viardot, has left all his property to 
that lady by the following will :—‘‘I make Mdme Pauline Viardot 
my universal legatee.—Ivan ToURGENEFF.’ 
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DAVID’S DEBUT. 
In THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 

A FIRST APPEARANCE. 

Our hero never went back to Napoli House. His father grumbled 
something about ‘‘want of application—waste of money,” but 
nothing more was said. For a time, David to some extent neglected 
singing, and attended more strictly to business. His taste for music 
was not quenched. He simply lacked aggressiveness sufficient to 
push himself through the technical gateway of the vocal art. 
David’s earlier sol-fa studies had been of the school-boy order. The 
breadth of intelligence and humbleness of spirit necessary for the 
higher culture were not in his capacity. Besides, he found his sing- 
ing exceedingly acceptable to friends, and, though not so much of a 
fool as to imagine himself quite fit for the public platform, David 
believed he possessed enough natural ability to dispense with the 
rigorous régime of Signor Comprachio. 

‘T'wo years after the incidents detailed in the last chapter we find 
David less attentive to the art of music than to the art of love. 
For some months he had been courting Miss Emily Smart, a bosom- 
friend of his sister Lucy. She was a handsome brunette, with an 
ainiable and lively disposition. There was but little apparent 
atlinity between Emily and David save that proverbial affinity said 
to dwell in opposites. For instance, she did not care for music, 
though, of course, she played the piano. She also praised David’s 
singing, and he accepted her eulogies with none the less delight and 
respect because Emily knew nothing whatever of what she was 
speaking about. It has been laid down, in the axioms of the 
emotions, that a man’s love is strongly tinctured with vanity. The 
sweet incense of Emily Smart’s flattery had awakened David’s love. 
At first he was accustomed to speak to her in an easy, lightsome 
manner. Latterly, as his sentiment deepened, he stammered and 
blushed in her presence, and would feel his self-love consider- 
ably wounded because Emily did not stammer and blush when 
she spoke to him. She was very fond of David, though he 
did not see that fully, being so thoroughly absorbed with the 
fact that he loved her even better than himself. Emily was 
always as playful as a kitten, David as shy as a mouse. He felt 
frequently despondent as he thought that he could never summon 
up enough courage to propose to her. This fine creature could never 
be his, and all through his modesty! It was a terrible trial for one 
so young ; he would soon be nineteen, The pair indulged in rural 
walks and conversed sapiently on the crops. No tender words ever 
passed between them. However, love grows without being alluded 
to, as a flower blossoms unconscious of the gardener’s anxieties, 
Emily and David knew they were lovers, and their friends regarded 
them as such. So nothing was lacking save the consummation, 
which David devoutly wished, though he felt it beyond his power to 
grasp. The swain had, however, one small consolation. In a 
** Guide to Singing ” which he had recently bought there was stated 
the interesting fact that ‘‘no cne could be a truly great vocal artist 
who had not had his affections cultivated.” Now we do not suppose 
that David would have fallen in love simply as an aid to artistic 
excellence, but still he was glad to think that, having an affection 
which was returned, it was an emotional help to him as a singer. 
He had always been prone to love-songs, but now cultivated them 
more than ever. Music, let us here remark, was soon to become a 
blessing to David, for the first and only time in his life, and this was 
how it came about. 

A concert was arranged in connection with the Congregational 
Church, the programme comprising the leading amateurs of the 
town. David was asked to sing a song on the occasion, and his 
feelings may be imagined when he saw his name in print. With 
nervous impatience he awaited the momentous evening of his début. 
It came at last, and found him in evening dress, with three kinds 
of voice lozenges in his pocket. Alas! the curse which seems to 
have been originally pronounced upon all amateur tenors had 
descended upon David. A Damocles-sword hangs by the vocal 
cords. Owing to nervousness or other cause David had a bad cold, 
which defied all remedies. Despondently he went to the Institute 
Hall, where the inpouring crowd only increased his gloom. His 
dear Emily was to be there, too, and she would witness his failure ! 
David moodily made his way to the side-room, where the performers 
of the evening were trying their voices, with what was to our hero 
an exasperating clearness and lustiness of tone. He sank sadly into 
a chair as the concert began. 

Two songs passed off with moderate success. Then David, who 
was fourth on the programme, awoke to the fact that he had for- 
gotten to put on his gloves—a new, unstretched pair. He struggled 
with them all through the third item, and was barely ready when 
his turn came, 





David went almost breathlessly up the short stair, and stood in 
full view of the audience. Merciful footlights! A row of these 
ran along the platform, and, though the poor fellow knew that in 
their rays he was fully displayed, yet the effect of the glare in his 
eyes was to transform the crowd before him into a vague, dark, im- 
personal mass, Some small measure of composure was thus conferred 
on him, and he commenced to sing ‘‘ Tell me, Mary, how to woo 
thee.” The nervous effort which this entailed had restored a good 
deal of tone to his voice ; but beads of sweat stood upon his brow, 
and he was keenly conscious that the audience were watching with 
curiosity the quivering of his legs. It chanced that towards the end 
of the song, having taken his eyes off the music, his memory played 
him false. For about a second—though to the unfortunate singer a 
minute, at least—he forgot a word; but, with the readiness of 
despair, he substituted a synonym ; and, all-perspiring, and yet 
feeling chilled, David concluded the song. The footlights rose and 
fell in waves, the walls of the building rocked, and the dark crowd 
swam before his eyes as he made his parting bow amid some 
applause. : 

David returned to the side-room, thinking he had made an ass of 
himself before his Emily. Why did he agree to sing? Why did he 
appear at all with such a cold? Why—— 

Hark! What was that? Could it be possible? The applause, 
which had gradually died down, rose again in rapid crescendo till it 
burst out into cries of ‘‘Encore!” The word thrilled in David's 
ear like sweetest music. He could scarce believe it true. With 
trembling eagerness he again appeared, and repeated the last verse 
even better than before. His success seemed complete. ‘To the 
young man’s raptured mind there appeared a vision of Sims Reeves, 
Santley, and all the glorious hierarchy of songsters stretching out 
their hands to lead him fraternally into their happy domain! With 
beating heart and light step he hurried home to receive the congra 
tulations of the little family group. A fig for Signor Comprachio ! 
Great things could be achieved even without his pretentious instruc- 
tion. 

Next day David walked through the principal streets of the town, 
and in his hand a roll of music, with which he occasionally slapped 
his leg in what he thought quite professional style. Now and again 
he sharply turned his head to see if any of the passers-by looked 
back at him, or whispered to each other as to his performance. 
Curiosity was not in this way gratified, but this was compensated by 
the praises indulged in by his friends. ig 

In the evening David went his accustomed rural walk with Emily, 
who could not fail to observe the self-confidence and kindling 
animation with which her sweetheart had suddenly become endowed. 
He could scarce restrain his jubilation. 

‘*Well, Emmy, you were at the concert last night?” 

‘* Yes, and I enjoyed it very much. That wasa capital piece that 
Mrs Richards played, wasn’t it ?” ’ 

‘*Oh—ah—yes ; and do you know I felt awfully nervous during 
my song.” 

of You didn’t look nervous a bit, no more than you do just now. 
I thought you did very well indeed.” 

David regarded this as a trifle lukewarm. However, he soon 
recovered himself, and, speaking more softly, said :— 

‘*T don’t require to sing ‘Tell me, Emmy, how to woo thee,’ do 

9” 


‘*‘Don’t you?” replied Emily, laughing; ‘‘ you're a bold, bad 
young man.” : : 

‘*T want to be bolder though,” stammered forth David, stopping 
by the roadside, ‘‘ because——” 

‘* Because what ?”” whispered the maiden, lowering her head and 
blushing. 

‘* Because I want you to be my wife, darling.” 

Emily was ripe for this, and she dropped into his arms at once, 
uttering that mellow monosyllable, which, under similar condi- 
tions, will sound sweet as long as the world lasts. Thus it was that 
the stimulating influence of David’s début had won him the dearest 
desire of his heart. 

In next morning’s paper appeared the following critique:— _ 

Concert.—On Wednesday evening there took place in the Institute 
Hall one of the best concerts of the season, most of the influential 
residents of the town and there J being present. Owing to the 
demands made upon our space by the Market Reports we can only 
allude to the more salient points of the performance. Mrs Richards 
showed herself mistress of the keyboard in that crucial set of pieces, 
Beethoven’s waltzes; and Miss Perkins, who stands in the front 
rank of our indigenous cantatrices, gave, with her customary perfec- 
tion, Bishop’s masterpiece, ‘Bid me discourse,’ which might be 
heard oftener. Of the gentlemen, praise must be awarded to Mr 
Sanderson’s unsurpassed rendering of ‘The Bell-Ringer,’ the effect 
being so realistic that in the tones of his voice one could almost 
perceive the creak of the rope. ‘ Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee, 
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was essayed by Mr David Johnson, a young man with a fair voice 
but no style. It is to be regretted that, owing to the bad taste of 
one at least of the audience, a recall was insisted upon, such 
factitious encores being not only detrimental to the performer, but 


prejudicial to the best interests of art. We cannot conclude , 


without a word in commendation of the acoustic effect obtained by 
the recent heightening of the platform.” 

David turned cold and hot as he read this, and when he next 
met Emily poured forth his unmeasured indignation against the 
writer. 

“Yes, it is a spiteful attack,” remarked the young lady ; ‘‘ but I 
know who’s the critic of the Chronicle. It’s that Mr Owen—you 
know him, David dear. Besides, it’s all owing to pa—it’s his 
fault.” 

‘Your father !” ejaculated David, amazed, 

“T mean that pa, who’s so good-natured, especially where you 
are concerned, would persist in applauding you when everybody else 
had finished. Mr Owen was in the seat before us, and he kept 
turning his head reprovingly, but pa didn’t mind a bit ; he went on 
clapping his hands till all the other people encored you. That’s the 
reason of the nasty notice, dear.” 

David’s face was a picture to see. Little did Emily know the 
mortal wound which his self-love had received by this unwittingly 
cruel revelation, What his sweetheart had intended as balm was to 
David a biting acid. She saw, however, that her lover was grieved, 
and gave him a hearty kiss. 

‘* Never mind that horrid newspaper, dear.” 

“Tt wont have the chance to say anything else against me; I'll 
never sing in public any more!” 

‘That's a good David. Cheer up, and remember that you’ve given 
me the right to look after you now.” 

He felt that his Old Roman courage in renouncing the concert 
platform had not been duly appreciated, but soon his troubles were 
partly forgotten in the sweet converse of plighted love. The happy 
pair could now freely discuss the future. Cupid’s bower was none 
the less rosy because they had to consult as to its furniture and 
plenishing. 

When Me Johnson heard of his son’s engagement he had a long 
and private conversation with him. The result was that one 
morning the neighbours beheld with interest the putting up of a 
large new a ind Jounson & Son, PLUMBERS AND GaAs-Firrexs.” 
A year later David and Emily were married. The former is now a 
thriving business man, and sticks to his determination not to sing in 
public. David blesses his début as the cause of winning his wife, 
and even has a kindly heart towards the reporter whose whole- 
some critique had directed him into a path of domestic happi- 
ness, 








VienNA.—The author of Die Assassinen, the new ballet to be pro- 
duced at the Imperial Operahouse, is no less a personage than the 
Arch-Duke Johann. At the meeting of the Terpsichorean artists and 
others engaged in the work, his Imperial Highness minutely ex- 
plained its subject and the way in which he desired it to be carried 
out. 

Cuartrs Dicxens’s Letrers.—The publication of Charles 
Dickens’s private correspondence with Mr Mitton and some other 
persons has drawn—as might have been expected—a protest from 
the great author’s family. But the moral of the matter is that 
men ought not to write letters which would look objectionable if 
published. This opinion was very plainly formulated by Lord 
Chesterfield, and it is one upon which all cautious men act by 
instinct, Litera scripta manet is an old saw, and so is the adage 
about hanging a man with a line of writing. It may be urged that 
private letters would lose all freedom and charm if men had to 
compose them with the fear of publishers before their eyes; but 
nobody can tell into whose hands a letter may fall, and it is 
therefore imprudent—save under very special circumstances—to 
put compromising things on paper. Most men have no reason to 
fear that the world will be anxious to see what they wrote, and 
in their case circumspection is desirable simply because their 
actual manuscripts may fall into the wrong hands, or because the 
correspondent who is a friend to-day may become an enemy to- 
morrow, and misuse the confidential letters sent him. But a man 
who has won renown—and especially such renown as Dickens 
already possessed when he wrote to Mr Mitton—ought certainly 
to write at all times under a sense of public responsibility. The 
letters of great men have a pecuniary value; and this being so, 
it is too much to expect of human nature that those who own 
such treasures should always resist the temptation to sell them. 
—Graphie, 





RICHTER CONCERTS—AUTUMN SEASON. 

The second of the series, given at St James’s Hall on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 3rd, was very fully attended ; indeed the room was 
unable to accommodate all the applicants for admission. As 
usual, the programme was limited to five numbers, and those 
offered little or no novelty, yet it was sufficient in quality to 
attract an audience drawn chiefly from the wealthy, if not 
fashionable, classes, while the general performance was of that 
order which could scarcely fail to afford the highest satisfaction. 
The programme was as follows :—Overture, Tannhduser ; intro- 
duction and closing scene from Tristan and Isolde; Priestlied 
Die Meistersinger, (Wagner); “Hungarian Rhapsody” No. 2, 
(Liszt); and “C minor symphony” (Beethoven). Familiarity 
with the “overture” evidently had not loosened its command over 
the sympathies ; the audience on Saturday were held as firmly in 
the toils of the spell as the “ Pilgrims’ March” is for all time 
bound by the clustering themes which fold around it. Nor did 
the excerpts from Zristan appear to lose by repetition any of 
their earnest eloquence—the death-song in a marked manner ex- 
citing the tenderest feelings of the auditors. And this in spite of 
the scolding daily administered to them for liking what is, to many 
learned critics and distinguished musicians, “such questionable 
stuff.” But, with the present writer, they cannot be deaf to one 
speaking with a voice which has about it something of the true 
ring of musical genius. It should not be understood that in so 
doing they fail in making the necessary distinction between 
Wagner the librettist and Wagner the composer. When he is 
occupied in the former capacity they often withhold approbation, 
and sometimes even consideration ; when engaged in the latter 
they are constrained, yes even against their will, to hear and 
applaud. Mr Edward Lloyd placed before them on Saturday one 
of the most favourable specimens of Wagner’s vocal music, thereby 
adding especial esteem to his wide and well-earned popularity. 
This gifted singer has managed to interpret more effectually 
perhaps than any other vocalist of the concert room the lyrics of 
Wagner. The audience, unmindful of stern rebukes, would have 
liked to hear him repeat the “ Priestlied,” but were content on 
this occasion to bring him twice to the platform to receive their 
applause. Liszt’s “ Hungarian Rhapsody ” seemed somewhat out 
of place. Clever as it may be it cannot stand the light reflected from 
great works. Who could mistake its absolute inferiority, and com- 
parative worthlessness, when placed near a Beethoven symphony ? 
Yet Liszt was the idol of the past, or passing, generation. The 
party known as “ Young Germany ” held him in ecstatic admira- 
tion. But that party, with all its little gods, has become old, and 
is at this moment giving place to a healthier tribe gathering 
around composers such as Brahms and Dvordék. Richter 
conducted the “C minor” with unwonted ability, and the 
consequent impression it made upon the auditors was unusually 
great. In listening to its matchless strains they seemed conscious 
of being privileged in thus partaking of the highest and purest 
enjoyment it is in the power of music to afford. 

PENCERDD GwFFYN. 


— o- 
“HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES.” 

Srr,—Last Monday there was a Concert whereat Abbé Franz 
Liszt’s compositions were performed. The Abbé is, I believe, alive 
and well ; but, on referring to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates (for 1870) 
I find this entry :— 

‘Liszt, Franz, Hungarian Abbé and Pianist. 
1811 ; died, Oct. 1868.” 

Haydn’s Compiler ought to have known, of course, specially as in 
this very year 1870 Abbé Franz Liszt was granted ‘‘by Govern- 
ment” a pension of five or six hundred a year for life. Artful 
Government this, if Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates (1870) is right ; and 
the great Pianist and Composer had died (without communicating 
the fact to anybody except the compiler of this work) just two years 
before. Why this is quite a little “‘ Haydn’s Surprise !”—Yours, 

A, SHARP. 

[To “ A. Sharp.”"—Hadn’t you better buy a new Dictionary ? 
Eh? In that old edition of 1870 they were killing ’em all off, so 
as to start afresh next year. |—JDuncb. 


Born, 22 Oct. 








Pauline Lucca re-appeared on the 25th ult. at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna—the character chosen by her being that of the heroine 
in Bizet’s Carmen, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-2* 


DrrEcTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12, 1883, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 


Parr I.—Quartet, in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Mendelssohn)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L, Ries, Hollander, and 
Piatti; Preislied, Die Meistersinger (Wagner) Mr Edward Lloyd; Fantasia, 
in C, dedicated to Mdme Mozart (Mozart), and Impromptu, in A flat, Op. 90, 
No. 4, first time (Schubert), for pianoforte alone—M. Vladimir de Pachmann, 

Part II.—Trio, in G@ minor, Op. 8, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Chopin)—M, Vladimir de Pachmann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor 
Piatti; An Evening Song (Blumenthal)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Sonata, in A 
major, No. 17 of Hallé’s Edition, for pianoforte and violin (Mozart)—M. 
V'adimir de Pachmann and Mdme Norman-Néruda. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 10, 1883, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Quintet, in D major, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Mozart)— 
Madme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; Songs, 
“Im Rhein” and “Ich grolle nicht” (Schumann)—Mr Santley; Rondeau 
Brillante, Op. 62 (Weber), Nocturne, in F major, Op. 15, No. 1, and Mazurka, 
Op. 59, No. 2 (Chopin), for pianoforte alone—M, Vladimir de Pachmann ; 
fonata, in D major, Op. 5, No. 1, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(Core:li)—Mdme Norman-Néruda; Song, ‘* Le nom de Marie” (Gounod)—Mr 
Sant'ey ; Quintet, in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Schumann)}—M. Vladimir de Pachmann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. 
L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


DEATH. 
On October 30th, at his residence, 157, Wandsworth Road, Joun 
LimpirD, late of the Strand (publisher of the Harmonist, &c.), 
aged 88. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 690. ) 
XXII. 

Outside his daily obligations and work, Cherubini’s existence 
glided on, tranquil and calm, uniform and unruffled, in the bosom 
of a family whom he cherished and by whom he was tenderly 
beloved. There was no agitation, no surprise, nothing unexpected 
in this peaceful life, which no incident came to trouble, and which 
naturally felt the influence of the habits of order, method, and 
regularity which Cherubini had contracted from his earliest years, 
which he often carried to excess, and which he had taught the 
members of his family. Since the last journey he made to 
London in 1815, he had not left Paris, except, from time to time 
during the holidays, to go and spend a few weeks in the country 
with the family of this or that friend, every one striving for the 
pleasure of receiving him and his, Save for this short period of 
repose, his life was regulated in the strictest, the most exact, and 
the most uniform manner. After laborious and very busy days, 
however, days shared between his duties as Director of the Con- 
servatory, his service as Master of the Royal Chapel, and the 
constant business relations with the Superintendent of Fine Arts 
and the Minister, to which he had to attend, he recovered, with 
his liberty and his joy at again finding himself among those near 
and dear to him, that quietness of mind which in some degree 
transformed him, and made him, as it were, another man. It 
was at euch times especially that it was interesting to see and 








observe him. He then had a small circle of friends, colleagues, 
artists of all kinds, old companions, who used to meet at his house 
in the long winter evenings, and whose society was particularly 
dear to him. It was then, in the apartments in the Faubourg 
Poissonniére, which had their hour of celebrity, that there pre- 
vailed an affectionate neighbourly feeling, a charming familiarity, 
and an intercourse entirely free from restraint, revealing a new 
and unknown Cherubini, a Cherubini who had lost all his rugged- 
ness; smiling because he had thrown off the last trace of his 
official position; attentive to everyone; and ready to enter into 
friendly conversation; in a word, quite another Cherubini to the 
one we have always been shown up to the present time, and very 
different to the by no means flattering portrait biographers have 
been pleased to draw of him. 

Among the intimate friends and regular visitors at the house 
—among those who were always welcomed with as much satisfac- 
tion as they themselves experienced in calling—we must par- 
ticularly mention Boieldieu, one of Cherubini’s oldest and best 
friends, and his wife, Mdme Boieldieu, an excellent and most 
devoted woman, for whom Cherubini entertained a deep affection, 
and who undertook to accompany him in his daily walk, whenever 
Mdme Cherubini, whose delicate health required incessant pre- 
cautions and care, was obliged to leave for the seaside, or go and 
drink the waters somewhere. Another frequent visitor at the 
house was Berton, whom age had not deprived of his natural 
gaiety, happy carelessness, nor smiling good-humour, and who 
might have recalled to the minds of Cherubini and Boieldieu, with 
the naive impressions and joys of their early years, the sometimes 
dramatic reminiscences of a period fertile in stupendous events. 
Along with them there was frequently to be seen Cicéri, the 
famous scenic artist, then scattering his adorable masterpieces 
broadcast in all the theatres of Paris, but principally the Opera. 
He resided a stone’s-throw from Cherubini’s, at No. 23, Faubourg 
Poissonniére, and the fact of his being so near, as well as the 
pleasure he derived from calling, made him multiply his visits. 
Then there was Carafa, an honest and very well-educated gentle- 
man, an excellent conversationalist, always correct and irreproach- 
able in his dress, as became a cavalry officer, which he was before 
writing Masaniello and twenty other works—-a compatriot of 
Cherubini’s, as far as a Neapolitan could be of a Florentine, and, 
also, something of a pupil of his, after the manner of Boieldieu 
and Auber. Another Italian, Bordogni, the great singer, also 
came often, as well as Rigault, like him a professor of singing in 
the Conservatory, and the latter’s wife, Mdme Rigault, a most 
amiable woman, and one of the most justly popular artists of the 
Opéra-Comique; it was Rigault who secretly sometimes gave 
singing-lessons to Cherubini’s youngest daughter, Zénobie, whose 
father called her /a biche, and whom, from a singular caprice, he 
would not permit to learn music. Zimmermann, the excellent 
pianist, was also amongst the most assiduous visitors at the house, 
as well as Joseph Narderman, the elder of the two brothers of 
that name, and the famous harpist under the Restoration, despite 
the colossal corpulency with which he was afflicted, and which, 
it was said, he did not owe to his sobriety; it made him 
look like a walking hogshead. For a long time Viotti also might 
have been met among the rest, for he scarcely ever allowed a 
week to pass without coming and shaking hands with his old 
comrade; but their relations had become cooler, as I have already 
mentioned, in consequence of the singular business of the 
management of the Opera, for which they were both candidates, 
and Viotti at last gave up calling. Not so his brother, a dashing 
officer, who continued to frequent the house and to put Mdme 
Cherubini’s mother in a rage by ostentatiously advancing political 
opinions diametrically opposed to her own. In this enumeration 
of the familiar friends of the house, Kalkbrenner, the great 
pianist, must not be forgotten, for he was one of the most affec- 
tionate and one of the most attentive towards the old master. 
There was, moreover, a celebrated homeopathic doctor, Daret, who 
had saved Mdme Cherubini from a terrible illness; then there 
was a wealthy banker, Leroux; and then, and then—there were 
I know not how many more. 

Several ladies, also, besides Mdmes Boieldieu and Rigault, were 
remarkable for their assiduous attendance; such were Mdme 
de Saint-Just, Mdme Cherubini’s sister, and wife of the well- 
known dramatic author ; Mdme de Planard, wife of the librettist 
who supplied Herold with the books of Marie and Le Pré-auz- 
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Cleres; Mdme Philidor, Mdme Cherubini’s niece; an English 
lady, Mrs Chinnery, a great friend of Viotti’s, whom Cherubini 
knew in London, and who had come to settle in Paris.* . . . 
As for the youthful element, it was represented, in the first place, 
by the two children of the house, Salvador and his sister, Zénobie 
(the elder of the two daughters had long been married) ; then by 
Halévy, the Benjamin of the family, Mdme Cherubini’s spoilt child ; 
and by his friend, Casimir Gide, son of the great bookseller of 
the same name, and himself a distinguished musician, though he 
subsequently deserted art for trade. Herr Ferdinand Hiller, too, 
during his long sojourn in Paris, made one at the familiar 
evening gatherings, as did after him Chopin, who, immediately 
he arrived, was received with open arms at Cherubini’s, where 
his fits of somewhat wild and boyish gaiety enchanted everyone, 
when he did not sit down at the piano and extemporise, to the 
great delight of all present, for hours together. Thalberg like- 
wise was received, as though he had been one of the family; he 
came and dined every time he played at the Conservatory, and, 
with a fatuity easily excused by his twenty years and prodigious 
talent, triumphantly showed the suberb pocket handkerchiefs, 
bordered with lace, thrown to him by enthusiastic women. 

But he who introduced boisterous, expansive, and exuberant 
joy into this peaceful abode; he who brought with him life, 
movement, and gaiety ; he whose beaming and sonorous laugh, 
and meridional fluency of speech, together with his vibrating and 
re-echoing voice, came to disturb with a sort of violence the ordi- 
narily discreet echoes of the always calm and half-silent house- 
hold, was Rossini—Rossini, then in all the prime of age and 
health, jocose by nature and by taste, always indulging in raillery 
and banter ; an inexhaustible narrator of good stories ; never at a 
loss for anecdotes and piquant tales; a man who appeared unable 
to look at anything seriously ; who had always a bit of sly malice 
to slip into the conversation, and whom two men only, Cherubini 
and Boieldieu, could induce to speak of art in a reasonable manner 
and without laughing at people. He used to come with his wife 
—the first one, previously known and celebrated as a singer under 
the name of Mdlle Colbrand—who, it appears, was a desperate 
écarté-player, and who, to Cherubini’s great disgust, infected his 
wife with her passion, 

When Rossini was present, all tranquillity was out of the 
question; he set everyone off with his good-humoured 
sarcasm and rollicking high spirits. But he did not always come, 
and, despite the gaiety of some, what we might call the domestic 
diapason suffered from his absence. The ladies talked among 
themselves. Sometimes the company played at cards: “ bouil- 
lotte,” all-fours, or whist, Cherubini willingly taking a hand, 
especially at whist, of which he was particularly fond ; sometimes, 
also, he would play backgammon, either with Salvador or Gide. 
On other occasions, when Boieldieu and Cicéri were there, he 
would join them. All three then began drawing, and, all three 
being very clever, produced some charming things. Sometimes, 
again, it happened that Cherubini, leaving his wife to look after 
his guests, would withdraw a little to work. He used to seat 
himself at the table placed against his old Erard piano, and there, 
with a quantity of music-paper under his hand, absorbed and 
abstracted in his inspiration, without troubling himself with the 
noise going on around, he would write, without a single erasure 
or correction, a piece of music, which he would then carefully put 
away in one of his portfolios; it mattered nothing to him that, 
during the time he was writing, twenty persons went on talking, 
laughing, and arguing; provided they did not sing, it was 
immaterial to him what they did. 

As we see, Cherubini’s home was not so sombre, sad, and 
desolate as may have been imagined, and was the abode neither of 
a hypochondriac nor a tyrant, as anyone might easily enough fancy, 
if guided by certain accounts. 


(To be continued, ) 








Mdme Marie Durand has had the misfortune to lose a sister to 
whom she was deeply attached, and who died, a short time since, 
at Sestri Ponente. 





* An admirable artist, the incomparable pianist, Mdme Pleyel, whose talent 





Cherubini held in the highest esteem, was also a frequent visitor. 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Mr Arthur Chappell commenced the season 1883-84 on Monday 
evening with a programme constructed upon principles his unswerv- 
ing adherence to which has helped to sustain the fortunes of the 
Popular Concerts for upwards of twenty-five years, and to consoli- 
date them into a permanent institution. That these classical 
entertainments have supplied a public want is now generally 
admitted. When, in the early spring of 1859, the first series of 
‘*six ” was announced, the idea won hearty approval from amateurs 
who, possessing faith in what is healthy and genuine, believe that 
the numerous works in various forms which the great masters have 
bequeathed to the Musica di Camera were not intended for the sole 
enjoyment of ‘‘select circles,” much less for the casual scrutiny of 
bibliographs in out-of-the-way corners of libraries. On the other 
hand, they were sneered at by habitual sceptics, who, despite what 
should be convincing signs of the times, are never disposed to admit 
that the finest exemplifications of art (“ high art ”) can appeal to the 
sympathies and reach the hearts of large masses of people. The 
Popular Concerts, however, have in a great measure dispelled this 
illusion, At the beginning they may be said to have obtained 
chiefly a succes d’estime, and for some years onward, if we are rightly 
informed, the financial results were not over encouraging. This 
might have disheartened speculators of nervous temperament, who, 
after discovering a new path, finding it here and there bestrewed 
with obstacles which they are endowed with neither the will nor 
the fortitude to surmount, timorously recede and leave it open to 
bolder adventurers. The originators of the Popular Concerts were 
of a different stamp. Undismayed by difficulties, foreseen or un- 
foreseen, pecuniary or otherwise, they persevered, and, to employ a 
phrase which has passed into history, went on ‘“‘ pegging away ” 
until their object was attained. Strengthened by the courage of 
their opinions, they had started with a firm conviction that in the 
City of London and its labyrinth of suburbs a public existed—not 
an ideal, but a real substantial public—-in all ways calculated to 
serve their purpose. This belief has in the process of years been 
gradually and surely confirmed. The Popular Concerts have made 
St James’s Hall—which, indeed, they materially aided in saving 
from collapse—famous throughout musical Europe ; and the sobriquet 
of “‘ Pops,” at one time, in a spirit of good-humoured chaff, applied 
to them by the unconvinced, is now generally accepted as a term of 
merited distinction, in relation to an enterprise worthily and per- 
manently established. On Monday night the hall presented its 
accustomed appearance, and faces of well-known amateurs and 
professors, who are rarely absent from these weekly performances, 
were remarked among the crowded audience. The shilling places 
in the orchestra, the continued maintenance of which has been one 
of the wisest decisions of the management, were all filled with eager 
listeners. Wanting these attentive backers-up it has been suggested 
that the artists behind whom they were seated would miss a certain 
traditional stimulus, such keen appreciation and cordial marks of 
sympathy as come from the orchestra alone sufficing to spur them 
on to increased exertions. 

The artists who took part in the opening concert were Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, quartet; M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist, and Miss Santley, vocalist, all of 
whom, as may be seen from the subjoined, exhibited even more than 
accustomed zeal, ability, and intelligence. 


Another Account. 


These concerts are getting well on in years, and time decidedly 
makes an impression upon them. Nothing can evade the law of 
change, and there is no standing still ; only, in the case of the insti- 
tution so happily founded by Mr Chappell twenty-six years ago, 
change works for the better, and movement means progress. The 
Popular Concerts seem now to have a firmer hold than ever upon 
the affections of amateurs, who, indeed, feel them to be a necessity 
and cannot, or at any rate will not, try to imagine what a London 
musical season would be without them. How excellent is all this! 
In the region of pure and absolute music opened up week by week 
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at St James’s Hall, art-loving souls perplexed and confounded by 
the clamour of conflicting opinions may find rest. Our ‘“‘reformers” 
have hitherto let chamber music alone, and long may they hold their 
hands from other than the legitimate development of which all 
things are susceptible. 

In last night’s programme there were two novelties—small pieces, 
truly, but bearing good names, and, of their kind and in their 
measure, very charming. The first was introduced by M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann, who bracketed it with Chopin’s familiar Barcarolle in 
F sharp minor, because the pair, though widely differing in many 
respects, belong to the same delicate, refined, and, having regard to 
the characteristics of the pianoforte, thoroughly legitimate school. 
Connoisseurs who know Henselt’s ‘‘ Wiegenlied ” in G flat major— 
which is the piece referred to—will at once understand this, and be 
prepared for the statement that its elegant theme and accompani- 
ment, played to perfection by M. de Pachmann, gave genuine 
pleasure. It was, however, in the Barcarolle that the pianist made 
his mark, executing that beautiful work with faultless precision, 
and with an apparently unconscious, certainly unforced, display of 
the true Chopin spirit and feeling. The artist at once resumed his 
place of favourite. With such music as that of Chopin and Henselt 
he is irresistible. Signor Piatti brought forward the second novelty 
—a Nocturne in F, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
by Ignaz Lachner, brother of the better known Franz Lachner. 
This piece is a continuous adagio, made up in part of cantilena 
passages, in other part of moderate bravura. A striking composi- 
tion it can hardly be called, but its themes are interesting and well 
developed. They served also to display the delightfully vocal style 
of which the Italian violoncellist is so great a master, and enabled 
him to open his season in London with a tour de force. Of the re- 
maining instrumental pieces, one—Franz Néruda’s Ballade in G 
minor, for violin—is hardly familiar as yet, and the faultless render- 
ing of it by the composer’s gifted sister materially helped the work 
towards the position in public favour demanded by unquestionable 
merit. Of the Quartet which opened the concert, and the Quintet 
that closed it, not a word need be said. The one was No. 3 of the 
immortal set dedicated to Rasoumowsky by Beethoven; the other 
was Schubert’s in A major, with the variations on the theme of ‘‘ Die 
Forelle.” Every amateur has these at his fingers’ ends, and can 
recognize the perfect enjoyment given by a fine performance of each, 
Mdme Néruda, with MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, played the 
Quartet ; in Schubert’s work those artists being joined by M. de 
Pachmann. 

The vocalist was Miss Santley, whose charming talent needed no 
better illustration than that given in Cowen’s songs, ‘‘ There is dew 
for the flow’ret ” and ‘‘ Absence,” and in ‘‘ Oh! had I Jubal’s lyre,” 
which the young artist sang with such ease and finish as to win an 
encore. Signor Romili accompanied on the pianoforte.—D, 7’. 








A GREAT compliment is about to be paid to our countryman, 
Mr Goring Thomas, The opera of Esmeralda, which was produced 
by Mr Carl Rosa at Drury Lane last spring, with distinguished 
success, is to be given a few nights hence at the Cologne Opera- 
house. Managers from various theatres in Germany, and many 
eminent musicians, have signified their intention to be present to 
hear this work of an English composer, now, for the first time, 
introduced into that land of musical erudition, of which Cologne 
(thanks to Dr Ferdinand Hiller) is one of the great historical 
centres, 

_Txx second Subscription Concert, under Joseph Joachim’s 
direction, of the Royal Academy of Arts, Berlin, offered as a 
novelty Johann Brahms’ six-part “Gesang der Parzen” (op. 
80), for chorus and orchestra, the text being taken from the 
fourth act of Goethe’s Iphigenia. The work was admirably exe- 
cuted, but is of too gloomy a nature ever, probably, to interest 
the great mass of the public. Clara Schumann was the pianist, 
and rendered in her well known style Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in G minor. She was applauded to the echo, The 
concert terminated with Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, 
having opened with Mendelssohn's “ Schine Melusine Overture,” 
both magnificently played by the orchestra, 





CONCERTS. 


CrysTaL PALAce Concerts.—What may be called the Men- 
delssohn Memorial Concert at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
attracted a large audience. Mendelssohn died on the 4th November, 
1847, and Mr Manns designed to do reverence to the composer by 
giving a commemorative performance, The Mendelssohn selection 
comprised the Jtalian Symphony, the concerto for violin ; the air, 
‘© God, have mercy,” from St Paul; and the ballad (Goethe), 
The First Walpurgis Night ; against this standing Beethoven’s song, 
‘‘Creation’s Hymn ;” Balfe’s serenade, ‘‘Good night, beloved ;” 
and Molique’s Fundango, for solo violin and orchestra. Even an 
excellent all-round interpretation did not quite excuse these inter- 
polations ; but no doubt the experience gained will not be altogether 
without fruit if it suggests to Mr Manns the desirability of steadfast- 
ness when memorial concerts are in question. It would be hardly 

ssible for the /talian Symphony to have gone better—from the first 
t= to the final full close it was instinct with vitality and rich and 
glowing in colour. The opening Allegro was taken at an unusually 
rapid pace, but to that we have no objection, always providing that 
the instrumentalists do not allow any of the notes to ‘‘drop under the 
desks,” as Mozart had it. On the contrary, there is a distinct gain 
in the accelerated tempo—the music seems lighter, brighter, and 
more sunshiny when it moves in swift measure. The Andante ‘con 
moto, to which the title of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s March” has been given 
without the least warranty, was never rendered in a manner better 
‘calculated to show the poetic beauty of the music, and as much may 
be said of the Allegretto con moto moderato, which replaces in such a 
peculiarly charming and happy manner the orthodox minuet and 
trio. The Saltarello, with which the symphony comes to such an 
inspiriting, close was replete with spirit and vivacity. In connec- 
tion with the Andante it is somewhat curious to note, that the com- 
poser, according to his letters, wrote it in Naples, or, at least, 
received the inspiration there. No doubt it is hard for those im- 
aginative persons who had pictured in this movement embodied reflec- 
tions upon ancient Rome to have to free themselves of their rhapsodies ; 
but Mendelssohn’sown words conclusively point to the fact that “Naples 
must play a part in it,”—i.¢., the symphony—and that the Andante is 
the musical equivalentof his Neapolitanimpressions. Had themusician 
lived he would in all probability have amended the Con moto mode- 
rato, with which he was only half satisfied ; but it is fortunate 
that he left it as it stands—one of the most original and characteristic 
movements in the range of symphony. In stating that Mr Carrodus 
was the sole executant in the violin concerto, enough is said to prove 
that the work met with an artistic and scholarly interpretation, and 
was given with equal warmth of feeling and technical perfection. 
Molique’s Fandango, as a work of art, need not be discussed here : 
enough thatit makes unusual demands upon thesoloist and thoroughly 
tests the capacity of the artist. Its presence in the programme is 
probably traceable to the fact that Molique was Mr Carrodus's pre- 
ceptor. Some highly interesting notes from the pen of ‘‘ G.” accom- 
pany the analysis of The First Walpurgis Night, in the programme 

oks, showing the manner in which the never-satisfied author was 
wont to proceed in his work, and especially noting the trouble and 
anxiety which the introduction cost him. Like the Italian and 
Scotch symphonies the Walpurgisnacht belonged to Mendelssohn’s 
Italian period, and also like these works is cast in the key of A— 
the symphony being in the major, and the other two compositions in 
the minor mode. F or over ten years after its completion the Wal- 
purgisnacht slumbered, its first appearance in public taking place at 
the Gewandhaus Concert of 2nd February, 1843. It was first 
publicly heard in England in July, 1844, at a Philharmonic concert. 
On Saturday the performance was a very able one, the solos being 
taken by Miss Hilda Wilson (Druid Woman), Mr Charles Chilley 
(Christian Guard), and Mr Santley (Druid Priest), with the best 
possible effect. Mr Chilley is a welcome recruit to our concert 
singers, his pleasant tenor voice having been trained in a good school, 
and his style being straightforward and manly. It is a notable cir- 
cumstance that the Crystal Palace authorities are awakening to the 
importance of native talent, and that English artists are now allowed 
to replace the foreign mediocrities who were wont to figure at the 
Saturday concerts. In all respects this is a gain, for it not only gives 
a stimulus to healthy effort, but shows our neighbours that we are 
proud of the home-made material, The audience was highly enthu- 
siastic during the whole performance, the symphony meeting with a 
remarkably warm reception, and Mr Manns coming in for a special 
share of the applause.—D. L. R. 


Abert Hatt.—The 13th season of the Albert Hall Choral Society 
began on Wednesday evening, with a performance, conducted by 
Mr Barnby, of Berlioz’s Faust, The singers were Mdme Albani, Mr 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr Santley. The hall was well filled, Particulars 
in our nex 
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A vERY attractive concert was given at the ‘‘ Horns” Assembly 
Rooms, Brixton, on November Ist, by Miss Howes, assisted by 
several well-known artists, including Mdme Osborne Williams, Miss 
Spencer Jones, Mrs C. Regan, Messrs Shakespeare, Bolton, Frye 
Parker, and Arthur 0’ Miss Howes possesses a clear and 
strong soprano voice and cultivated style. Her performances were 
very Mig As guerre, beara A a new song, written for her by 
Rosetta O'Leary, ‘‘ My Song is Love,” which was encored. Mdme 
Osborne Williams and Miss Spencer Jones were highly appreciated, 
as was Mr Shakespeare’s refined and artistic singing, so noticeable 
in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaida.” Mr Bolton’s inimitable rendering of 
‘Largo al Factotum” created great enthusiasm. We must also 
mention Mrs Regan and Mr Frye Parker’s excellent reading of the 
‘‘ Kreutzer” Variations and several solo pieces, Mr Arthur O'Leary 
conducted the concert, and also played his Romance in E flat minor, 
known as ‘‘ The Black Knight.” 








The King of Saxony attended the concert given by Auguste Wil- 
helmj a short time since in Dresden. 

Moscow.—-Pauline Lucca will fulfil here a four weeks’ engage- 
ment, for which she is to receive 40,000 roubles. On the IIth 
December she will be in Berlin, where she will appear six nights, 
opening on the 15th, in Carmen. Thence she proceeds to Vienna. 
During May and June she sings at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, Mr Gye paying her, it is said, £4,000. It is not 
decided whether she will re-visit Berlin the winter following, as she 
has an offer from America of £20,000 for six months, 

Count Reprern.—The Berlin correspondent of The Times 
telegraphed that: “Count William von Redern, Grand Chamber- 
lain and Chancellor of the High Order of the Black Eagle, died 
on Monday evening. His office of Grand Chamberlain is the 
highest at the Prussian Court.. He was born in 1801. In 1822 
he accompanied King Frederick William III. to the Congress of 
Verona. Subsequently, he became Chief Superintendent of the 
Royal Theatres. As Lord Steward he was present at the corona- 
tion of the Czar Alexander ILI., in the suite of the present Crown 
Prince, and he represented the King of Prussia as commissary at 
the wedding of the Crown Prince and the Princess Royal of 
England. In 1874 he celebrated the 50th anniversary of his 
entrance into the service of the Royal Family, having served 
under three kings. He was on very intimate and affectionate 
terms with the Emperor, who will feel the loss of his faithful old 
servant deeply.” 

Royat Coiiece or Music.—Mr A. J. Hipkins delivered a lecture 
on the ‘‘ History and Construction of the Pianoforte,” in the West 
Theatre of Albert Hall, to the pupils of the Royal College of Music, 
illustrating the lecture by diagrams and specimens of the clavichord, 
spinet, harpsichord, early square pianoforte, and short “iron grand” 
of the present day, lent for the occasion by Messrs Broadwood & 
Sons. The lecture was highly appreciated by the students. 

Mr Irvine 1n America.—Mr Irving has had to listen to some 
frank criticism from the Americans ; but, on the whole, his reception 
has been most cordial; and, as he himself is content with it, his 
admirers in England have no reason to be dissatisfied. It is not 
surprising that an American critic here and there has been led to 
express doubts as to his greatness; for even the British public have 
not yet become perfectly tolerant of his eccentricities. With all his 
defects, however, the vast majority of English playgoers are con- 
vinced that he fully deserves the honours which are being conferred 
on him by our Transatlantic kinsfolk. ‘‘ Ah, you do not know real 
acting ; you have never seen Macready!” To many a playgoer of 
the present generation this has been said by older men, who cannot 
forgive Mr Irving for daring to have ideas of his own about his 
craft. But Macready himself did not command universal admira- 
tion ; and there were critics who had much to say about the ex- 
travagance both of the elder Kean and of Garrick. An actor of the 
foremost rank has necessarily a very marked individuality ; and it 
is impossible that he should please everybody. The best proof of 
Mr Irving's power is, that those who like him, the oftener they .see 
him in parts suited to his genius, think less and less of the oddities 
of his accent and manner. If the Americans have appreciated his 
Mathias, they are sure, we think, to be at least equally satisfied 
with his Richard III. and his Iago; and, even when he is less 
original than in his splendid representation of these characters, they 
cannot fail to do justice to the earnestness with which he always 

strives to realize the highest ideals he is capable of we is 
present experience is not likely to have much effect on his style ; but 
we may, perhaps, hope that it will help him to overcome some of the 
least agreeable of his peculiarities. —Graphic, 





THE ITALIAN OPERA IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


The opening of the new Metropolitan Operahouse in New York is 
an event which, in the opinion of many, marks an epoch in the 
history of music in America. It is one of the largest and most 
magnificently-appointed theatres in the world, and was on the night 
of its inauguration crowded by an audience worthy of such an 
occasion, —‘‘ socially considered the most eminent ever assembled in 
New York,” our correspondent asserts. Mr Vanderbilt, to whose 
munificence the existence of this new temple of art is partly due, 
witnessed the performance from his private box, with Lord 
Coleridge by his side, and it is an open secret that from his hands 
came the princely gift of a golden girdle presented to Mdme 
Nilsson after she had sung the ‘‘ Jewel song” in Faust, that opera 
having been selected for the occasion. Signor Campanini, scarcely 
less popular in America than the great prima donna herself, and 
Mdme Scalchi shared with her the plaudits of the enthusiastic 
audience. And, as though even this were not enough to satisfy the 
ardour of American cognoscenti, another scene almost as brilliant was 
at the same hour enacted at the Academy of Music, hitherto the 
home of Italian opera in New York. Here Mr Mapleson, no longer 
the agent of our own Royal Italian Opera Company, opened his 
season, and here also a large, although less representative, tudience 
was assembled to applaud Mdme Gerster’s marvellous vocal agility 
in La Sonnambula. The ingenuous reader might, as we said before, 
discover in these auspicious events the beginning of a new 
era in the history of Italian opera in America. He might 
think that that fashionable institution will recover in the 
New World the ground it has lost in the Old, and that the interests 
of art will be greatly furthered through means of a competition 
which can be kept up only by the assemblage and lavish encourage- 
ment of the best talent available on the contemporary stage. 
musical pessimist well acquainted with the ways and means of 
modern opera would probably look upon the matter in a very 
different light. The great operatic contest on the other side of the 
ocean would appear to him as a social rather than an artistic 
phenomenon, and one by no means adapted to advance the intel- 
ligent enjoyment of music. The ‘‘boom,” inseparable from all 
American enterprise, whether the cultivation of a vast country or 
the opening of a theatre be the object, would not be likely to blind 
him to the want of serious artistic purpose behind all this noise and 
glitter. The contest, he might further argue, is not carried on by 
legitimate means of vocal and scenic excellence, but by the 
‘‘almighty dollar.” London, with its enormous accumulation of 
wealth and with an aristocracy which ever since the times of Handel 
and Buononcini has made it a point of honour to encourage Italian 
opera after a fashion, is unable to support two establishments of that 
most costly of theatrical enterprises ; how could New York, a much 
smaller and a much less art-loving city? Of this fact the impresarii 
of the two rival operahouses must themselves be well aware. The 
arrangements at both have, indeed, been carried out in a style of 
lavish expenditure which makes immediate profit a matter of impos- 
sibility, even under the most favourable circumstances. Mr Abbey, 
the manager of the Metropolitan Operahouse, is said to have spent 
fabulous sums on mise-en-scéne, and his company includes such artists 
as Nilsson, Valleria, Scalchi, Campanini, and many other ‘‘stars” of the 
first order. Mr Mapleson’s cast is scarcely as strong, but includes 
one artist, Mdme Patti, who in this country would alone be con- 
sidered strong enough to outshine the most brilliant constellation. 
To her, it is stated, the unprecedented offer of £1,100 a night has 
been made. Supposing this to be true or even near the truth, how 
is it possible that even the most crowded houses could, under such 
circumstances, pay expenses and yield a profit? The husband of a 
famous artist used. to consider a cast perfect which comprised “ma 
femme et quartre poupées.” But even if Mr Mapleson were to act 
upon this principle—which we believe and trust he will not—those 
*poupées” could not be had gratis, to say nothing of the large 
chorus, the first-rate orchestra, the cost of advertisements, and other 
expenses which were unknown to the impresarii of seventy or eighty 
years ago. The question then resolves itself into this—Which of 
the two managers will be able to bear the inevitable loss longer than 
the other? It must be owned that both are well prepared for the 
contest in this respect. Those who know Mr Mapleson will readily 
believe that so experienced an entrepreneur would not enter the arena 
unless he were, to some extent, secured from pecuniary loss. Mr 
Abbey, on the other hand, is believed to be supported by the 
enormous financial prestige of the name of Vanderbilt, ; That 
American Cresus might say with Heartwell, in Congreve’s Old 
Bachelor, ‘Why, ’twas I sung and danced; I gave music to the 
voice and life to their measures. Look you here, Sylvia (pulling out 
a purse and chinking it), here are songs and dances, poetry and 
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music. Hark ! how sweetly one guinea rhymes to another, and how 
they dance to the music, of their own chink.” Upon the question 
whether he or the rival financiers at the other theatre will sooner 
grow tired of producing this agreeable, but very expensive ‘‘ chink,”’ 
the final victory of the Metropolitan Operahouse or the Academy of 
Music will largely depend. 

But, whichever way that victory may incline, one person, or 
rather one class of persons, will largely profit by the contest while 
it lasts. We are speaking of the prima donna. Such prices as have 
been offered to rival ‘‘ stars” by the two managers were unheard of 
even in the history of Italian opera. For on the ‘‘star” system, 
pure and simple, the two theatres will, no doubt, be conducted. 
The habitués in New York, as elsewhere, will be attracted less by 
what is sung than by who sings. A judicious selection of operas, 
careful rehearsing, a perfect ensemble—all these will be minor matters 
compared with the one supreme consideration. The prima donna in 
consequence will reign more supreme than ever, her ‘‘ organ of 
acquisitiveness,” as an unfortunate impresario called it many years 
ago, when £1,000 for an entire season instead of for a single night 
was considered an exorbitant price, will assume corresponding pro- 
portions. By using the term prima donna in a representative sense, 
we do not, of course, wish to limit our remarks to ladies only. As 
regards the development of ‘‘acquisitiveness” more especially, the 
stronger sex has been by no means behind hand. Of M. Lasalle, 
the great French baritone, the story is told that when an engage- 
ment was recently proposed to him he inquired what terms had 
been offered to the leading soprano of the troupe. When the sum, a 
very large sum was mentioned, he replied, ‘‘Give me 1,000 francs 
a night more, and I shall be satisfied.” How baneful this 
sacrifice of art to artists, fostered by managers, and encouraged 
by the injudicious applause of the public, has been to the interest 
of serious dramatic music, is a fact too generally acknowledged to 
require further comment. Fortunately, the evil has grown to such 
a pitch as to make its speedy remedy a matter of absolute and im- 
mediate necessity. The prima donna, to speak very plainly, is no 
longer worth the money she asks. The intelligent portion of the 
public has at last grown tired of old-fashioned operas indifferently 
mounted for the sake merely of serving as a foil to the salti mortali 
of accomplished singers. There are two—perhaps three—supremely 
great vocalists, who are still able to draw large audiences by their 
own unsupported efforts. But they are not likely to have any suc- 
cessors. A precedent may be quoted. From a statement in the 
amusing book written by Mr Ebers, for seven years manager of the 
King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, it appears that the largest salary 
drawn by any artist during the season of 1823, with the sole excep- 
tion of the charming Mdme Camporese, fell to the share, not of a 
soprano or a tenor, but of a male dancer, M. Coulon by name. The 
male dancer, with his pas and entrechats, and stereotyped grin, is an 
extinct species on the London stage. Like Carlyle’s pre-Revolu- 
tionary duchesses and marchionesses, he has danced away into 
eternity, never to return, let us devoutly hope. The time may come 
when the prima donna, in the modern acceptation of the term, will 
be as unknown as the male dancer. Great singers, of course, will 
always be required and applauded, and duly remunerated. But 
their greatness will not be measured by the standard of mere 
technical skill ; they will no longer be able to engross public interest 
at the expense of works of art of which, after all, they are only the 
interpreters, 

Such a reform is not likely to be inaugurated by the American 
public eager for excitement and too prone to accept in Good faith 
what comes to them with the charm of a European reputation. We 
must look for it nearer home. In the Royal Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden we have an institution which for wealth of scenic resources 
for artistic and social connexion is without a rival. Mr Gye has not 
at his back an American Croesus to whom money, while his caprice 
lasts, is no object ; he is on the other hand, supported by a clientéle 
of subscribers whose conservative adherence to what once has become 
dear to them is proverbial. He is, moreover, likely to have the 
field to himself for some time to come. Mr Mapleson is said to con- 
template the establishment of Italian opera on a scale of unpre- 
cedented splendour in his large theatre on the Embankment; but as 
yet that theatre is an unfinished ruin. Boastful Americans assert 
that the enterprising Mr Abbey will soon rule the operatic market 
of London as he does that of New York ; but unless he brings Mr 
Vanderbilt in his wake his invasion need cause no serious appre- 
hension. It would be a pity if the chance at present open to Mr 
Gye and the company he represents should be lost. All that is 
needed is an intelligent selection of operas, ancient and modern, 
produced with due attention to perfect ensemble of which individual 
great artists should form important but not all-engrossing com- 
ponents. Something has been done in that direction during the 
past season, but much more remains still to be done.— Times, 





EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 36. 


(Continued from page 677.) 
1799. 


Whether early friendship should supersede duty the following 
circumstance will enable the reader to determine. At the rehearsal 
of the next new year’s ode, Mr Okell, the newly a eae musician 
in ordinary to his Majesty, having, by a course of excessive drink- 
ing, been reduced to almost the lowest degree of nervous debility, 
could not sustain a note of the part he had to play on his instrument, 
the French-horn ; and being, therefore, totally inefficient, he was 
withdrawn from the duties of his situation, and allowed to send a 
deputy through life ! 

That Sir William Parsons asserted an untruth (putting me out of 
the question) when he said, ‘‘ these men have all equal ability,” is 
undoubted ; for the other candidate, Mr J. Parkinson, was generally 
acknowledged to be one of the first bassoon players in Europe ; 
whereas the person preferred never had any musical reputation 
whatever. Conceiving therefore that the conduct of Sir William 
Parsons had been strongly at variance with the repeated professions 
of friendship I had received from him, I resigned the office I had so 
many years held as a deputy, and never after assisted in those per- 
formances. 

The celebrated Beau Nash, formerly a leading personage at Bath, 
amongst other frolics (as is well-known) caused the turn-spit dogs of 
several of his friends to be enticed away one Sunday morning, 
whereby, on their return from church, instead of sitting down to a 
good dinner, they experienced the mortification of fasting till the 
curs were liberated. If at the period I allude to, some wag, in 
following the example, had inveigled away the musicians who per- 
formed as deputies for the butlers, valets, &c., at the birth-day odes 
at St James’s, what would have been the consequence? Why this ; 
the King, the great and beneficent patron of the art, whose memory 
will be thd by British professors of music to the end of time, 
would then have learnt how his royal band had been constituted, 
and would in future have caused talent to supersede interest. 
Happy has it been for the artists of England, that during the last 
and present reigns, they have in George the Third, and George the 
Fourth, been blessed with monarchs whose fostering patronage has 
nurtured and matured genius to its present high state of excellence. 

Mr Symes, the friend who had interested himself in my behalf, 

ssessed a fine fortune ; his father, at his death, having bequeathed 

im one hundred thousand pounds in money, together with his large 
estates in the West Indies. It was so ordered, however, that he 
should not be of age till he had attained the age of twenty-five 
years. Before that period arrived, being desirous of uniting himself 
to an accomplished young lady to whom he was warmly attached, 
he gave his guardians the slip, and proceeded as fast as if the god of 
love had been his postilion, to Gretna Green, where he was united 
to the object of his affections. 

A very extraordinary feat of horsemanship occurred on that 
occasion. Mr Symes and his intended bride (accompanied by a 
female friend) travelled with a post-chaise and four, whilst the 
brother of the bride, Captain R——s, R.N., (also a particular friend 
of mine), who was also of the party, -“ pace with them, on horse- 
back, throughout that long journey! Mr Symes did not live many 
years to enjoy his fortune, for having gone to the West Indies with 
his wife to take possession of his estates, the climate disagreed with 
him, and during the operation of an emetic, he ruptured a blood- 
vessel, and died within two hours afterwards, having scarcely time 
to 

Cast one longing, lingering look behind, 


Dibdin opened his new theatre in Leicester Place to a numerous 
audience. The concert of ancient music commenced at the Opera 
Rooms on Wednesday the 13th of February. Their Majesties, four 
Princesses, and Prince Edward, were present. Banti sang ‘‘ Verdi 
prati,” and ‘“‘Ombra Larvi,” in the highest perfection ; and Harrison 
sang ‘‘ Cara Sposa,” with Linley’s admirable violoncello accompani- 
ment, in an elegant and impressive manner. Cramer led the band, 
and Greatorex presided at the organ. The vocal concert began at 
Willis’s Rooms on the 26th of February. The opera concert, and 
Salomon’s being extinct, Cramer attempted to resume the professional 
concert for six nights at Willis’s Rooms, aided by the talents of 
Banti, Benelli, Viganoni, and the principal bay of the opera band. 
The first concert took place on the 15th o March ; but notwith- 
standing the great combination of talent pt yo tg these concerts 
merely Regened through the six nights, and were not afterwards 
renewed, 

(To be continued, ) 
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JOHN HERRING. 


There never was a time when a first-rate English novelist was 
more wanted thannow. Never was the literary out-put so immense ; 
never, during the last 40 years, has there been a greater lack of the 
finest ore. As one turns over the pages of novel after novel that 
each week brings into the world, one feels more and more invaded 
by a denpaling regret for the days when the workers were fewer, 
and the work done of higher quality—for the days of Thackeray 
and George Eliot, or even for the days of Mramley Parsonage and 
The Last Chronicle of Barset. We have, indeed, plenty of clever 
writing. We have men and women among us who can turn out an 
admirable chapter, or carry — a light, amusing, and even 
brilliant conversation. We have Mr Wilkie Collins for plots, we 
have Mr Black for sunsets, we have Mrs Oliphant, whose variety is 
inexhaustible and whose industry is beyond praise. We have Ouida, 
who would thrill us with sympathetic emotion if we could fora 
moment forget the limelight and spangles. We have Mr Henry 
James and Mr Howells, unrivalled painters in miniature. We have 
Miss Broughton, whose characters, as Mr Trollope has said, ‘‘ stand 
upright on the ground,” but whose world is a singularly unpleasant 
one, and not very much like the world in which poor humanity is 
destined to live and move. And what is to be said of the twenty or 
thirty other writers whose books have achieved some kind of popu- 
larity, and of the three or four hundred who annually try to achieve 
it and fail? What we miss in almost all contemporary English 
novelists, even in the best, is just that last quality which marks out 
the very good from the good. They fall short of artistic greatness. 
Kither their views and experience of life are very limited, or they 
lack the power of grasping a character, of keeping it firm and con- 
sistent, and of preserving its due relations to other character ; 
or their handiwork is heavy. They want breadth or they want 
finish. 

When it was known that a three-volume novel was about to appear 
from the pen of the author of Mehalah, many good judges thought 
that here was a chance for our first-rate novelist to reveal himself. 
The striking little story which he published a few seasons ago was 
pronounced by some readers, who love a right to speak, to be the 
strongest piece of work that recent years had seen; and Mr Swin- 
burne, if we recollect aright, declared that it even rivalled in power 
the immortal Wuthering Heights. The three-volume novel has just 
appeared, under the name of John Herring ; and the admirers of 
Mehalah are able to decide for themselves whether the author has 
passed the test to their satisfaction. For ourselves, and judging by 
a high standard, we are disposed to say that, while having written 
a powerful and interesting novel, he has not written a first-rate one. 
The English is admirable ; there is great freshness and vigour in the 
descriptions of scenery and character, and in the narrative ; there is 
abundance of invention, and many of the situations are extremely 
dramatic. At the same time, there is something lacking just where 
we feel it most. The hero and heroine have all the qualities neces- 
sary to make them interesting, but their actions are so inexplicable 
that they fail, in the end, to interest. John Herring isan admirable 
young man, good-looking, sensible, chivalrous, who touches the 
hearts of two maidens and makes a third trust him as her friend and 
protector. Yet, out of sheer perversity, in the most important rela- 
tion of his life, he acts, if the truth must be told, like an idiot. 
Mirelle, the beautiful orphan girl, has been handed over by an un- 
toward fortune to the guardianship of a vulgar rascal, who sinks her 
£6,000 in a bubble speculation by which he only is to profit. But 
by a curious accident John Herring becomes possessed of a case of 
diamonds belonging to her, of which neither she, nor old 
Trampleasure, her guardian, nor any one else of importance 
suspects the existence. What does he do with it? Mirelle has the 
most implicit trust in him, and regards him as her bulwark against 
her guardian’s dishonesty. Yet, instead of quietly taking her into 
his confidence and telling her that he holds the diamonds for her, he 
says nothing whatever about them. Hence all kinds of complica- 
tions. When the crash comes, when the ‘‘salted” mine collapses, 
and when the surviving swindler has absconded with all the money, 
Herring establishes Mirelle and her aunt and cousin in the old home, 
as though of his own bounty. Plainly that relationship cannot 
continue, for people begin to talk ; and Mirelle, who does not love 
him, has to let him know that she can only accept his bounty if he 
gives her the right by making her his wife. Then follows a marriage 
which is loveless on her side, though he is madly in love with her ; 
and of course it leads to a speedy and unhappy separation. Nor 
does Herring even then learn the wisdom of frankness ; for he makes 
matters worse by going and living, in all honesty of course, with a 
ro lady and her father who are devoted to him, and who yet 

now nothing about his marriage. No situation is more exasperating 
to a novel-reader than one where two words would clear up an in- 





tolerable difficulty ; and this is just the situation which dominates 
the last two volumes of John Herring. 

Mirelle, again, that pale, aristocratic flower of the South, has no 
right whatever to fall in love with a rascally adventurer like Captain 
Trecarrel, who has only his good looks to recommend him. Yet she 
does so, and hence flow woes unnumbered, her own death among 
them. The way, however, in which this death is conveyed to the 
reader, by hints rather than by description, is one of the most 
admirable things, for the pleasing horror of it, to be found in recent 
fiction. Indeed, the whole character and career of Orange Tram- 
pleasure, who is Mirelle’s rival and her murderess, is excellently 
told ; the strong sensual nature, turned sour and cruel by disap- 
pointed love, has seldom been rendered with greater power. But 
the most original and, perhaps, the most successful part of the book 
is that which deals with the Dartmoor savages, Joyce Cobbledick 
and her father—descendants of those ‘‘Gubbius ” of whom Kingsley 
tells in Westward Ho !—wild, primitive creatures, living the life of 
brutes on the moor. How Joyce is reclaimed through her affections, 
and old Cobbledick still further degraded by contact with the “‘ beer 
and bacey” side of civilization, is told in a manner which of itself 
ought to mark out John Herring asa book of unusual originality 
and power.— Times. 


THE MILLIONAIRE ON THE MOORS. 
My ’art’s in the Ighlands, my ’art it ain’t ’ere, 
My ’art’s in the Ighlands, along of the deer ; 
Along of the wild deer, the buck and the doe : 
My ’art’sin the Ighlands, I’d ’ave you to know. 


I bought bare estates up of lairds proud and poor, 
As they ’adnt the money to live on a moor, 

Now like any Duke I my deer-forest keep, 

And grouse-shootins also—don’t care much for sheep. 


I now and agin leave my ware’ouse be’ind, 

Go North for refreshment of ’ealth and of mind, 
Where solitude reigns on the ’eath all around, 
On the ’ole of my propputty I don’t ’ear a sound. 


There’s no eagles now in the mountains to scream, 
And as for the gos’awk, ’is whistle’s a dream. 
There’s never no falcons a flyin’ about, 
Shot down by the keepers to them I bought out. 
Poor beggars, and therefore you ’ll own they was free, 
Theirselves, from romance, quite as much so as me, 
In Town whilst attendin’ to bisnis, although 
My ’art’s in the Ighlands wherever I go, 

— punch. 








Hector Brruioz.—The Berlioz Monument Committee have 
already collected a considerable sum. They have, moreover, 
decided on organizing a series of concerts, and every person pay- 
ing for admission to any of these concerts will be entitled to a 
ticket in a tombola or lottery. The principal prize will be a 
picture by Yvon, representing what took place in connection with 
Paganini and Berlioz on the 16th December, 1838, Berlioz had 
given a concert at which the Symphonie Fantastique and Harold 
were performed, and Paganini was so carried away by them that 
he knelt down on the stage and kissed the composer’s hand, 
The next day he sent him a long Italian letter, containing the 
following note in French to M. de Rothschild: “Monsieur le 
Baron, Be kind enough to deliver to M. Berlioz the twenty 
thousand francs I yesterday lodged in your hands.— Yours, &c.” 


Beritn.—The first of the Wiillner Concerts this season took place 
on the 22nd October, and went off with more than ordinary brilli- 
ancy, the orchestra being augmented and the aid of Riedel’s Associa- 
tion obtained from Leipsic, the said Association, by the way, havin " 
as already recorded in the Musical World, given a concert of their 
own the day previous in the Garrison Church. The (a me com- 
prised the introductory chorus, figured choral, and fina choral from 
J. 8. Bach’s cantata, Hin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott : the transforma- 
tion scene and the concluding scene from Wagner's Parsifal ; and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The audience were enthusiastic.— 
Herr Hans Hasse, Royal Prussian Chamber-Musician, strengthened 
by the acquisition of Herr Louis Liibeck, violoncellist, and Dr Hans 
Bischoff, pianist, has resumed the Concerts of Chamber Music 
started by him last year in conjunction with Herren Veit and 


Jacobowsky. 
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WAIFS. 

Tito Ricordi, the well-known music-publisher, was 73 on the 29th 
ult. 

Liszt leaves Weimar on the 16th instant, and proceeds as usual to 
Pesth. 

Johann Strauss has been suffering from poisoning by nicotine, but 
is now well again. 

The Ciacchi buffo-opera company has been successful at the Teatro 
Solis, Montevideo. 

Verdi’s Due Foscari, with Bulterini as tenor, is in rehearsal at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Wagner’s Walkiire will not be performed at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, till next March. 

The cost of erecting the new Theatre at Briinn was, in round 
numbers, 690,000 florins. 

Francesco Viviani, the composer, has been created Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 

The tenor, Mierzwinsky, has made a successful début at St 
Petersburgh as Arnold in Guillaume Tell. 

Yesterday, the 9th inst., was the fortieth anniversary of the 
opening of the Thalia-Theater, Hamburgh. 

It is said that Mdme Patti is to receive £1,000 a night during her 
present engagement in America. Impossible ! 

A new Spanish opera, La Cruz de Fuego, music by Marques, has 
been coldly received at the Teatro Apolo, Madrid. 

La Partita a Scacchi, a one-act opera, with music by a barrister of 
the name of Delitala, has been well received at Sassari. 

The Lisbon press speak highly of Ortisi, the new tenor at the 
Teatro San Carlo. (We want new tenors.—Dr Blivge.) 

A comedy by the Empress Catherine II. will be performed at the 
approaching centenary of the Grand Theatre, St Petersburgh. 

Mdlle Praga, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has had her 
engagement renewed for three years, dating from its expiration in 
1885. 

The young violinist, Dengremont, will be heard in a new Concerto 
from the pen of Wilhelm Jacoby. (Not before he wanted it.—Dr 
Blivge. ) 

The Philharmonic Society, Pesth, will give three concerts in the 
first half of the season, the solo artists being Turolla, Tua, Davidoff, 
and Isaye. 

The first performance of Aida at Barcelona, with Singer, Novelli, 
Barbacini, and Pandolfini, in the principal characters, was highly 
successful, 

On the 14th inst. Franz Nachbaur will celebrate his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as a member of the operatic company at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich. 

Taddei will inaugurate his Italian operatic season at Nice with 
Rigoletto, which has been for some time in rehearsal, and will be 
followed by La Favorita. 

Willy and Louis Thern, the pianists, have resigned their appoint- 
ments as professors in the Hungarian Pianoforte School, Vienna, to 
resume their career as public performers. 

The Choral Society, Auckland, New Zealand, recently gave a 
successful performance of Schumann’s Paradies und Peri. For their 
next concert they announce Haydn’s Creation. 

Atarecent concert given by the Liederkranz, Heidelberg, the 
principal item in the programme was Wagner’s Biblical Scene, Das 
Libesmahl der Apostel, for chorus and orchestra. 

According to local papers, Franz Ondricek, the young Sclavonian 
violinist, made a hit, at his first concert this winter, in Vienna, 
with a new Violin Concerto by Moritz Moszkowski. 

Two young vocalists have made a successful début in Genoa: Ida 
Costa, at the Politeama, as Saffo, in Pacini’s opera of that name ; 
= Vittorina Moscino, at the Teatro Nazionale, as Adalgisa, in 
Norma, 





ALL THE DIFFERENCE.—Lawyer,.—“I couldn’t get the 
deeds ready, so, as Brown wanted the money, I advanced him 
| £500 on his 1.0.U. He’ll execute assignment when ready. | 
| It will be all right.” Northern Farmer,—* All right? It’s | 
| all wrong! 1.0,U. nowght! It’s E.0.1. !”—JDunch. | 





Mr Stephen 8. Stratton’s fifth season of ‘‘ Popular Chamber Con- 
certs ’ were lately commenced at the Masonic Hall, Birmingham. 
A feature at these concerts is the performance of works by English 
musicians, including compositions by Messrs F. E. Bache, F. H. 


Cowen, Edward Sharp, C. A. Mackenzie, Thomas Anderton, and 
Dr Heap, ‘ 





Mr Charles Williams, recently sub-organist at the Priory Church, 
Great Malvern, has been appointed organist to Christ Church, 
Eastbourne. 

At a grand musical festival, Spontini appeared decorated with all 
his orders, which, by the way, he was very fond of showing on such 
occasions. ‘‘ Just look,” said a member of the orchestra, ‘“ how 
thickly Spontini’s breast is covered with orders, and Mozart had not 
a single one.” Spontini, who heard him, said: ‘“‘ My dear sir, 
Mozart could afford to do without them.” 

‘On Saturday next ’—says the Standard of Nov. 6th—‘‘ Brahms’ 
Tragic overture and Beethoven’s ‘Seventh Symphony’ will con- 
stitute the chief items of the scheme at the Crystal Palace 
concert. The performance of the Symphony on the same date as 
that of Herr Richter’s concert in St James’s Hall, when it is also 
to be given, may be a pure coincidence ; while, on the other hand, it 
may be something more.” 

‘“‘Tur ApmrraTion Army.” — This new body, consisting of 
selected Regiments from various tributary Mutual-Admiration 
Societies, will be solidly compacted on the return of Mr Henry 
Irving, Generalissimo of the Forces, and Miss Ellen Terry, Vivan- 
diére, from America. Lord Coleridge, Lord Wolseley, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Canon Farrar, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Miss Booth will 
probably be offered places in the Orchestra, when they will join in 
** Sound the Loud Trumpets.” Editors, Critics, and Reporters will 
hold honorary rank, A few carefully selected Dramatic Authors 
(limited probably to one) will be invited to assist.—jpuncb, 

After the 24th inst. Vice Versa will be replaced at the Strand 
Theatre by Deceivers Ever, a new and original farcical comedy in 
two acts, by Malcolm Charles Salaman, author of ‘‘Ivan’s Love- 
quest, and other poems,” and son of the well-known composer. The 
cast will include Messrs Robert Brough, W. F. Hawtrey, Hamilton 
Bell, J. H. Jarvis, Miss Tiny Hastings (a charming young actress, 
who has scored such a success as Dulcie in Vice Versa, and who is 
now playing Miss Laura Linden’s part in Silver Guilt), The new 
comedy is to run to the end of the present management at the 
Strand, after which it is proposed to send it round the provinces 
with Silver Guilt. 

MENDELSSOHN ScHOLARSHIP.—The competition for this scholar- 
ship, now vacant, is announced to take pi early in the approaching 
year. The scholarship, the value of which is at the least £80 per 
annum, is conferred with the intention of enabling the scholar either 
to go abroad to finish his (or her) education at a foreign conserva- 
toire, or to attain that object at home with increased facilities, 
under the direction and at the choice of the committee. Sir A. 
Sullivan was the first Mendelssohn scholar, and Mr D’Albert, who 
is now appearing as a successful pianist in Germany, was the last. 
The scholarship is regarded as a great honour as well as a valuable 
prize among musical students. 

Captain Evatt Acklom, whose elecutionary powers have been for 
some time past favourably recognized on special occasions, has fur- 
nished a form of entertainment at Steinway Hall likely to become 
popular with those in search of amusement, to which the most 
strictly puritanical section of the public could not possibly object. 
Captain Acklom includes in his programme Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,” ‘‘The Lifeboat,” by G. R. Sims, and the abating 
lyric of ‘‘ The Midnight Charge,” by Clement Scott. is repertory 
also comprises selections from the works of Charles Dickens and 
other authors, These ‘‘ illustrated dramatic recitals” are associated 
with songs by such accomplished vocalists as Mdme Liebhardt and 
Miss Helen Measom, and pictorial realizations of the scenes and 
incidents referred to by the reciter help to impress more deeply on 
the auditor those graphic descriptions of places and persons conveyed 
through the medium of poetry and prose. 

The New York Observer has the following anecdote apropos of the 
late Dr. Hatfield (Moderator of the last General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church North) and his choirmaster:—Mr Jones was 
getting up a grand musical performance by his choir of an anthem 
he had composed to the words of one of Watts’ Psalms. The first 
verse ends with the splendid words : 

“0, may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound,” 
Jones came to his pastor to get his approval of a change of these 
lines, so as to read : 
“O, may my heart be tuned within, 
Like David’s sacred violin.” 
We can see the cute and sunny smile of the Doctor as he heard the 
new version. But he said he could improve even that; and he 
wrote, to the amazement of Jones : 
“0, may my heart go diddle, diddle, 
Like unto David’s sacred fiddle.” 
Jones sang the psalm according to Watts. 
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Lerestc.—On the 4th inst., the anniversary of Felix Mendelssohn’s 
death, the event was duly marked by a special performance at the 
Stadttheater, when the iy Ree consisted exclusively of works 
from his pen, namely : Die eimkehr aus der Fremde, one-act piece, 
with songs interspersed ; Die Erste Walpurgisnacht, cantata, arranged 
for the stage by Herr Jendersky ; and the “ Loreley Finale.” The 
smallest characters were sustained by leading artists, who took part 
even in the choruses of Die Erste Walpurgisnacht. 

BADEN (NEAR VIENNA).—Mdme Leopoldine Herrenburg-Tuczek, 
for so long a favourite in the Prussian capital, died here on the 20th 
ult. Born in Vienna, in 1824, she belonged for twenty years, 
namely, from 1841 to 1861, to the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. She 
was educated as a bravura singer, but sustained successfully lyrical 
and even dramatic characters. She more especially distinguished 
herself as Susanne in Le Nozze, Zerlina in Don Juan, and numerous 
personages in Auber’s operas. She was, moreover, the original Frau 
Fluth in Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor. 
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TZIGANESCA. 


DEDICATED TO THE KHEDIVE OF E@YPT, 
Price 4s. 


REVERIE. 


Price 2s, 6d. 
Composed by CARLO DUCCI. 

Both the above pieces were performed by the Composer, at Mdme Sophie 
Tueski and Miss Anita Austin’s Concert, at the Highbury Atheneum, on 
Thursday, November Ist. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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EPPING FOREST. 


Sona, 
Words by OLIVER BRAND. 
Music by 


LEONARD GAUTIER. 


“’Neath Epping Forest’s cooling shade, 
Where the dreary hours so idly flow, 
There lived a little gipsy maid, 
In the merry days of long ago,” 




















Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
Now Ready. 
FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART L—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

CHAPTER 1, Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata ; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7, The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 

PART II—VOCAL MUSIC. 

OHAPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Upera, Aualysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

. We have much pleasure in welcoming the appearance in a complete form of 
the series of papers on ‘ Form, or Desigu, in Music,’ by Miss Oliveria Prescott, 
which originally appeared in the columns of the Musical World, and are now 
published, with revisions and extensions, by Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. 
There are very few books in our language from which the student can obtain a 
clear idea of the chief forms of musical composition ; and Miss Prescott’s little 
volume will, therefore, be found of great use to teachers, She deals not 
only with instrumental but also with vocal music; and while it was, from its 
very nature, impossible that the subject could be exhaustively treated within 
the limits that the author has allowed herself, her book is not only fairly com- 
plete, but carefully written, and, we believe, thoroughly amen 

—Atheneun, 
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Price 4s. 
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NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs ert Deprzs A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 








PAR 

JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 

Book 1. Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG.- 

2. ROMANCE. NARDE. 

3. ADIEU A CARTHA- 5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
MARTHA. 6. A L’ESPAGNOLE. 

Book 3. 


No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9. GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” — Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s.| from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 
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BOOSEY & GOS NEW WORKS. 





Dedicated to BRAHMs. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 


A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. GRAVEs, 
the Music arranged by C. Viturers Stanrorp. Price 5s. ; or in 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

PrREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be 
described as new to English ears. They have been chosen to represent as far 
as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected > 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- 
brated Operatic Songs of ‘the last hundred years, including many 
beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students 
and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original 
keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 


«4 more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by Henry Hotmess, with numerous Notes and an Appendix 
by the Editor, 
Pianoforte Part to the Earlier Exercises in Srour’s Scuoot, 
arranged by Henry Hotmes. Price 2s, 6d. 


’ 
LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
Or tue SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 

The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide | to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 
Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. Sanriey. Price 8s. in cloth. 
“The system is admirable in every respect.”—Atheneum, 
Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Price 8s. in cloth. 


SHILLING 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. CaLicotrr’s GRAMMAR OF Mrsic. New Edition. 

Henninc’s First Book FOR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German 
Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises). 

Dr. Spark’s Hanpy-Book oF CHORAL SINGING (including 156 | 
Exercises and Part-Songs). 

BoosEy’s SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 

Best's Frrst Oxrcan Book. 

Exuiotr’s New Harmonium Tvror. 

Epwarkp HowELL’s VIOLONCELLO TUTOR, 

Casr’s VIOLIN Tutor. New Edition. 

Harron’s Stncinc Tutor For LApDIEs, 

Harron’s Sincine TuTor ror MEN. 

Kappry’s CLARIONET TuTOR. 

R. 8S. Prarren’s Fiute Tvror. 

Sranton Jones’ Cornet TuTor. 

Casr’s Encuiso Concertina TUTOR. 


MUSIC ror tute KINDER-GARTEN. 


Upwards of 100 Hymns, Sones, and Gamzs, 


With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 
2s. 6d., cloth. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s. 











By Mount. 








| Tenor, and Bass. 








FAVOURITE CANTATAS. © 


GrorGE Fox’s Hamitton TIGHE .. 1/- 
Henry Hoimes’ Curistmas Day. Words 7” Keble .. . 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s PRODIGAL Son ies Ava sao 2/8 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA bs Ode we 2/6 
F, H. Cowrn’s Rosk MAIDEN se... “A is a. .. 2/6 
F. H. Cowen’s Corsair... ee ox ae ese . 3/6 
F, HowEtt’s LAND OF PROMISE ... ee ove ose -- 2/6 
F. Howe w’s Sona or THE MONTHS _s., ov A oe §=2/6 
Kappey’s PER Mare Per TERRAM ose eee ae «- 3/0 





Price 2s, each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series), Arranged by W. T. Best. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BURNEY remarked :—‘“‘ Public players on keyed instru- 

ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE CHORAL UNION; 
Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, ”Contralto, 


Price 6d. each Voice complete ; or in Score, 
price 3s, 6d. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. In Numbers, One 
Penny each; or in One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover ; cloth, gilt 

edges, 5s. Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 











SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


HyMn oF PRAISE. Mount oF OLIvgs. 
Haypn’s ImperrAu, Mass, Wa.rurGis NIGHT. 
Govunon’s St CEcILE. BEETHOVEN’S Mass In C. 
Mozart’s TwetrtH Mass. Acis AND GALATEA. 
Rossini’s StaBaT MATER. Mozart's REQUIEM. 
Joupas MAccaBz&vS. Derrincen Te Deum. 
MESSIAH. | IsRAEL IN Eoypt. 
Bacn’s Passion (MATTHEW). 1/6 | THE CREATION, 

Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Messtan and Tre 

CREATION, price 1s, each, 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Wessr’s Mass in A. Wesser’s Mass In G. 





te In D. Missa DE ANGELIS. 
IN B FLAT. Dumont’s. Mass. 
we IN F. Missa IN Domrnicts. 


“ In C, MIssa PRO DeFUNCTIS. 
IN D MINOR. WESsLEyY’s GREGORIAN Mass. 
Or bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


SIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS. 
Edited by the Rev. C. S. Berg, 
A GARLAND oF Sones. 48 Pieces. 
‘'HE CHILDREN’S CHORAL Book, 44 Pieces. 
THE GotpEN Harvest. 12 Easy Part Songs. 
THe CHILDREN’s VocaAL Hanpsook. Instructions in Part-Singing. 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 
Full Size, bound in cloth. 

AnpRE's OrGAN Books. 2 Vols. (92 pieces) ons 
Hessr’s OrGAN Books. 2 Vols. (55 ot we «- each 6/0 
7/6 








Smart’s OrGAN Book. 12 pieces a aie a 

Smart’s ORGAN STUDENT ... beds “a «. 5/0 
Smart’s PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (50) si ioe . 2/6 
Harton’s Orean Book. 12 pieces ove wv 7/6 





FOR THE ORGAN. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Lost Cuorp and F, H. Cowen’s Berrer LAND. 
Arranged by Dr. Spark. Price 2s, each. 
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